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Quality and service never grow old. They are new every morning. 
It is our resolve to keep them that way for you. Whether you need 
turned, ground and polished steel shafting or cold finished bars in 
all shapes and sizes, you can rely with confidence on our 
reputation of 50 years for unfailing quality and service. 


Also drill rods in three and twelve foot lengths. 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


Thanks to all who have 
made this possible. You 
have our pledge of devotion 

to your needs in the 


years ahead. 
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p00 OAS E S eee World’s Largest Manufacturer of 


Electric Water Coolers 


5 YEAR 
a FACTORY 
Seats rents WARRANTY 
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Also Also 
Available Available 
Without Without 
Compartment Compartment 
in Various in Various 
Sizes Sizes 


AIR DRIER 
‘Blectric Dehumidifier) makes every vesement «  C@MSIS WATER COOLERS 


ivable as the rest of the house. Ends sweaty pipes, rust, 

nold, wet walls and floors, warped woodwork, slow- Ready for you at Englewood now is a complete line of these world famous 
ing laundry. Runs by electric refrigeration—plugs Oasis Water Coolers in sizes to meet your every need. The patented “Fountain” 
ato any AC outlet. Takes up to 3 gallons of waterfrom gives a steady, self-adjusting drinking stream regardless of local pressure. 


perate. No messy!'chemicals, Two handsome models _ available. And quiet . . . exclusive Oasis fan-less condenser makes this the 
or any room in the house. quietest water cooler on the market — no fan-jangle! 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Cembocdl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 
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CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
SNGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 
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e air every 24 hours. Costs only a few cents a day to And the improved Oasis “Pre-Kooler” doubles the volume of cooled water - 


NONSTOPS 
to SAN 
FRANCISCO 


fastest by an hour! 


ore 


Enjoy a “red carpet’’ wel- 
come aboard the newest, 
finest airliner in the U.S. A. 
today! Fast, comfortable 
nonstop flights coast-to-coast 
featuring many new service 
“extras’’. 


The Nation’s Fastest Airliner 


also NONSTOP to 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Hollywood” 
leaves 11:15am., arrives 3:15 pm. 


NEW YORK 
Leaves 8:00 am., or 8:00 pm. 
Only 21/2 hrs. 


Call Financial 6-5700 or an 
authorized travel agent. 


Local Times Quoted. 
Service effective July 1. 


AIR LINES 


Statistics Of ..-« 


Chicago Business 


April, 1954 March, 1954 ~—- April, 1953 
Building, permits_ a, 1,169 978 994 
Costs. a a ee $ 18,680,900 $ 13,795,744 $ 24,074, 
Contracts awarded on building projects, : 
(Cook: Co... ae ee a 2,810 2,135 2,381 
Gost ee ae cee ee $ 68,823,000 $ 61,448,000 $ 73,123,001 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real! estate’ transfers. 7,808 6,164 7,10 
Consideration __________. we = 6,822,597 $ 7,029,673 $ 4,740,50) 
Department store sales index... = 126.4 96.4 121) 


(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1947-49—100) } 
Bank clearings ...__._.__________..____._____.$ 4,006,833,261 $ 4,306,763,948 $ 4,113,771,495° 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District________$22,338,000,000  $26,150,000,000 $22,804,000,00f 
Chicago only________$11,176,844,000  $13,854,016,000 $11,567,449,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) a 
Bank loans (outstanding)___.___._______$..2,823,000,000 $ 2,896,000,000 $ 2,826,000,00 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 4 
Number of shares traded_......._-_--__. 1,583,029 1,618,340 1,419, 1 
Market value of shares traded______$ 54,586,851 $ 53,545,506 $ 44,486,14 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area... 927,278 988,645 , 1,066,400" 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_____ 60,687 64,516 1265 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 17,934 18,917 19,739) 
Electric power production, kwh 1,365,195,000 1,402,444,000 1,429,794,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms___.____________ 13,736,565 15,644,116 15,451, 
Steel production (net tons)...___ 1,417,900 1,471,300 1,791,61 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: q 
Surface division —____ Sa 46,458,957 48,106,759 49,389,28 
Rapid transit division 2 Pa iete et 11,038,670 12,530,863 11,8440 
Postaltrecetpts | = 2: Sea Sees tS —$ 12,534,145 $ 12,995,620 $ 11,367,0 
Air passengers: : 
Avrivals =i... sae a5 296,878 261,357 277,3 
Departunes\-— eae 303,318 269,715 280,6 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49=100)__ 116.5 116.7 : 
Receipts of salable livestock._.______ 334,838 404,690 41 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 

Cook and DuPage counties 85,740 66,342 27,0 
Families on relief rolls: i 
Gook fcounty <_< 3a == 21,245 20,548 17,33: 
Other Illinois counties___.___ oe 15,665 16,295 12 


July, 1954, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Renew city business licenses which expired June 30, 
1954 City Collector 
] Illinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise ; 
Tax due for year July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 Secretary of State 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 


pay amount to Authorized Deposit 
O1 remittance may be made at end of month with District Director of 
quarterly return directly to ternal Revenue 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director of Reve 
ment for month of June (Illinois) 


District Director 6 

15 Quarterly payment of estates tax ternal Revenue 
31 Third quarterly installment on 1953 Federal District Director of 
Unemployment Compensation Tax ternal Revenue 


31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 4 
and wage report, and payment for second quarter of | Director, Departt 
1954 (UC-3 and UC-40) ; of Labor a 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for District Director @ 
second quarter, 1954 ternal Revenue 
31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- ] 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld ; 
by employers for second quarter of 1954 (Form 941). District Director ‘ 
Domestic Help (Form 942) ternal Revenue 
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“When farmers decide 
not to buy they don’t 
taper off. They stop, 
right then.” This is 


in this 


ESSULC oo 


John L. McCaffrey’s explanation of . 


fluctuating employment in the farm 
equipment industry. In one of the 
least pontifical business articles 
(page 14) ever written, the presi- 
dent of International Harvester tells 
the means by which his company has 
made progress, but he has no pat 
solutions to this major national 
problem. 


COMMERCE makes no pretensions 
of being a wild life magazine, but on 
page 15 we do carry a picture of a 
Gila Monster. Armco Steel used it 
in an advertisement. Robert Nel- 
son, Armco’s supervisor of distribu- 
tor relations, discusses both the mon- 
ster and the techniques that major 
firms are using to keep tabs on the 
effectiveness of their advertising. 


The development of new products 
can cost you your business shirt or 
be the road to much greater profits. 
It all depends on how you go about 
it. C. W. Walton, an executive of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, relates (page 17) the 
fundamental principles that should 
be followed in organizing your firm 
for research and new product devel- 
opment. 


High rigid support prices are com- 
monly regarded as_ special-benefit 
legislation for farmers. But more 
and more farmers are criticising the 
system. Farmer and farm writer Wil- 
liam Goettler tells why (page 18). 


To some executives, statistics is 
something to be used the way a 
drunk uses a lamp post — for sup- 
port rather than light — writes (page 
20) W. Allen Wallis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Prof. Wallis goes on 
to explain the prerequisites to suc- 
cessful employment of statistics. 


In 1956 when Chicago is scheduled 
to complete a $50 million expansion 
of its school facilities, the schools 
will be more crowded than ‘before 
the expansion began. In an article 
starting on page 21, Phil Hirsch de- 
tails the seriousness of the city’s 
plight. 
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In the huge new plant of the National Biscuit Company, 7300 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, there 
are 12 gas-fired traveling band ovens. Each oven is as long as a football field and is capable 


of baking up to five million crackers in an eight hour period. 


In the world’s largest bakery, the 
new fifth-of-a-mile-long, $20,000,- 
O00 plant of the National Biscuit 
Company, at the corner of Kedzie 
Avenue and 73rd Street, GAS is the 
sole fuel used for baking 65 varieties 
of Nabisco crackers and cookies. 


Everything about this plant is king- 
size. A peak month’s production 
from the 12 gas-fired band ovens 
would provide enough crackers if 
placed end to end, to stretch over 
57,834 miles, or more than twice 
the distance around the earth. 


‘THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


The Editor’s Page 


Pitfalls In Management Training 


A recent study by the American Management Asso- 
iation gives encouraging evidence that American 
ousiness is.acting to solve one of its most urgent prob- 
ems — executive development. The AMA found that 
of almost 2,000 companies surveyed, 30 per cent have 
nanagement development programs. A similar study 
nade in 1946 disclosed that only 5.2 per cent of 3,500 
companies were engaged in management training. 

This reflects real progress. There are problems, how- 
ever, according to Lyndall F. Urwick, who directed 
he study for the AMA. He cautions that because of 
he urgency of the need, there is sometimes so much 
heat” to get a program going that ill judged action 
ind disappointment often follow. For the same rea- 
on, there is a tendency, Urwick says, to concentrate 
nly on the immediate need, which usually is provi- 
ion of adequate replacements for the two top levels 
of management. 

Very evidently the old adage, “Haste makes waste” 
hould be kept uppermost in mind by managements 
eeking to do a successful job of preparing for their 
uture replacement. 


Farsighted Labor Policy 


An observer of the American labor movement over 
he past 20 years could easily come to the conclusion 
hat labor leaders universally favored government in- 
ervention in labor-management relations. At infre- 
juent intervals there is refreshing evidence that some 
inion heads have sufficient foresight to want to keep 
yovernment out of their negotiations. 

One of these is Edward Fenner, executive director, 
shicago Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 705, Independ- 
nt. In a recent address before the Management 
seminar for Smaller Business of the University of 
chicago, he stated the case against government inter- 
vention so well that his remarks deserve widespread 
juotation. Fenner, incidentally, is the union leader 
vho has his union’s books audited by certified public 
iuditors and who insists that 705’s business agents 
make out their income tax returns in the union’s 
fice with the assistance of an independent tax expert 
mployed by the union. His business agents are well 
vaid and he wants no secrets about any other source 
of income they may have. 

Fenner’s formula for happy labor-management re- 

tionships is compromise. “Where there is no com- 
romise,” he says, “we find that government steps 

with all sorts of legislation to try and solve the 
roblem. In the past we have seen this happen. 

“Organized labor dare not look to government for 
nything. The long-run price which government and 


politicians exact for their help is too high. If over 
the next 20 years, government intervenes in labor 
matters as strenuously as it has done over the past 
20 years, we will find that there will be no free labor 
unions or private enterprise. Every union would need 
a license to exist, would need a permit before it 
could begin to organize any plant or garage, and 
would need some bureaucrat’s permission before a 
union could make any demands of any employer. 
Strikes would be outlawed. 

“And as far as the employer is concerned, he would 
be in a similar strait-jacket. Wage rates, working con- 
ditions would be fixed by law or by bureaucratic 
ruling — as in Russia and most of eastern Europe — 
and prices and profits would be similarly fixed. 
Everyone would live in a cage, and the politicians, 
naturally, would hold the whip. Argentina is the 
latest example of this. 

“Unless labor leaders and employers learn to com- 
promise more, they will both suffer from larger and 
increasing governmental intervention in labor-man- 
agement affairs.” 

Because of the attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration there has been a welcome respite from goy- 
ernment intervention in labor controversies during 
the past 18 months. Evidence is plentiful, however, 
that many labor leaders still think political action is 
the ideal method for achieving their goals. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that time will produce more union 
managements who share Fenner’s foresight and 
philosophy. 


Modern Beanstalk 


The twentieth century counterpart of Jack’s bean- 
stalk is medical expense insurance. 

In 1939, according to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, only six million Americans were 
insuring themselves against the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion. The total sky-rocketed to 92 million by the end 
of 1952. Insurance protection from the costs of sur- 
gery covered only seven million persons in 1941, but 
73 million were covered by the close of 1952. 

This fabulous growth is another demonstration of 
the ability of the American economy to meet a need, 
and the essential eagerness of the American people to 
do things for themselves and accept good bargains. 

‘The insurance industry knew that most Americans 
are acceptable for insurance and that most of them are 
capable of paying the necessary premiums. The rest 
was a matter of salesmanship plus free and keen com- 


petition. 
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ee Matador creates within 
the ritual of the bullfighting 


tradition a work of art. 


It becomes vmportant that you 
who dine in The Matador Room 


receive an aesthetic as well as 


a gustatory experience. 


new room in the home of 
the internationally famous 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd AND HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YArds 7-5580 


Here...T here... 
and Everywhere 
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© Billionaires All— Not too many 
years ago we learned in school that 
the chemical content of a human 
body was worth 98 cents —a down- 
right humiliating valuation! Today 
the situation is considerably brighter. 
E. I. duPont deNemours and Com- 
pany, with neat regard for the pub- 
lic ego, observes that the atoms in 
our bodies contain a potential 
energy of more than 11 million kilo- 
watt-hours per pound, making an 
average-size man worth $85.5 billion. 
The more we weigh, the more we’re 
worth. Some COMMERCE readers 
may be in the $100-billion class. 


e All About Women— Women, 
says the National Safety Council in 
its new book, ‘““The Woman on the 
Job,” are pursued by myths concern- 
ing their physical and emotional 
suitability for production work. The 
council points out that it is not true 
that women: 

—are more susceptible to derma- 

titis. 

—are more likely to have acci- 

dents. 

—are more subject to fatigue. 

—lack mechanical ability. 

—have greater dexterity. 

—rare especially good at monoto- 

nous work. 

—work only to buy luxuries. 

—do not work out well in an in- 

dustrial situation. 

While the book concludes that 
most measures that protect men from 
injury will also protect women, it 
sets forth three additional principles 
that should govern the employment 
of females: 1) women are not as 
strong as men and cannot do heavier 
industrial work without mechanical 
materials handling devices; 2) wom- 
en are smaller than men, and ma- 
chines and machine guards may 
need adjustment to make safe and 
efficient operation by women pos- 
sible; 3) to protect herself and her 
child, a pregnant woman may need 


to be taken from a job that involve 


even minimum exposure to toxi 
substances. 


© Palm Oil Substitute — Africa 
palm oil is no longer a “must” lubr 
cant in processes for making he 
dipped tin plate and cold rollin 
some thin sheet and strip steel, 
ports the American Iron and Sté 
Institute. The new substitute, di 
covered in an institute-sponsored T€ 
search project, is specially preparé 
beef tallow. The discovery will 
sume greater importance if Afric 
imports are ever dislocated. Last ye: 
the steel industry imported 17,0 
tons of palm oil. 


¢ Smallest Air Stop— Land 
Lakes, Wis. (permanent populatt 
150), claims to be the smallest co 
munity in the United States ¥ 
scheduled airline service. For 
rest of the summer North Cent 
Airlines will make stops at the res 
on two round-trip flights betw 
Chicago and Duluth-Superior, 
kellunge are the attraction at Li 
O’ Lakes. In the first two years 
the resort’s Muskie Marathon (19 
52), sportsmen were said to — 
landed more than 4,300, rangi 
from five to 50 pounds. 


© Cold Weather Oil — A compl 
ly synthetic frigid-weather oil t 
lubricates at temperatures far lo 
than 100 degrees below zero has b 
developed by the Elgin Natic 
Watch Company. George G. En! 
Elgin’s research director, says 
in arctic military operations the! 
oil should have a wide use for fi 
pieces and other precision e¢ 
ment such as cameras, gun Sig 
fuses, and meteorological and ff 
gational instruments. Elgin has” 
doing developmental work on W 
lubricants since 1938. The com 
presently has no commercial ust 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Inly STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Famous Finger of Metal 
and stone pointing 1472 feet 
into the sky is The Empire 
State Building in New York 
City. This mightiest of build- 
ings makes liberal use of 
Stainless Steel for both deco- 
rative and utilitarian pur- 
poses: in vertical strips be- 
side the windows, in bands 
around the tower, in the two 
entrance corridors, ‘“‘Main- 
tenance?”’ said the assistant 
operating manager when 
asked about the exterior 
Stainless Steel. ‘(What main- 
tenance? We haven’t touched 
the stainless steel since it 
was installed. And the condi- 
tion of the steel is as good 
as ever.”’ Not a bad record 
after more than 20 years. 


Dragon’s Teeth Sprouting? No, these are steel bear- 
ing piles in the foundation of a dam spillway. When 
the dam is finished, you’ll never know the steel piles 
are there. But they’ll be working just the same, for 
strength and safety, as steel so often works unseen 
in buildings, highways, pipelines and power plants. 


This Baby Sitter is Galvanized! tm truth, a sturdy, 
good looking Cyclone Fence is a dependable baby 
sitter. For it makes a safe home playground out of 
your yard. It keeps youngsters, absorbed in play, from 
stepping accidentally into the path of passing traffic. 
It prevents stray dogs from molesting your children 
or flowers. Cyclone Fence, made by U. S. Steel, is 
further evidence that only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a 
_full-hour TV program presented every 
- other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your newspaper for time and station. 


Product of Steel Making. 
USS Ammonium Sulphate 
helped increase the corn 
yield on this farm 65 bush- 
els an acre! Before plant- 
ing, fertilizer was plowed 
under and also applied in 
the row at time of plant- 
ing. When corn was 8 to 10 
inches high, it was side- 
dressed with 100 lbs. per 
acre of Ammonium Sul- 
phate. In just two years, 
this fertilizing program 
boosted corn yield from 60 
to 125 bushels per acre. 


comseenvew UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 

ELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1071 
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Anyone 
can operate this 
office copying 
machine! 


The Kodak VERIFAX 


Printer gives 3 copies 


in one minute for less 
than 4¢ each 


NOW — save retyping costs, eliminate 


copying delays, errors! The amazing 
Kodak Verifax Printer copies letters, 
reports, clippings, magazine pages, card 
records — right in your office, in full 


room light. 


Compact, simple, convenient. Priced 
at low $240. Quickly pays for itself. 
Send in coupon today for a demonstra- 


tion in your office. 


EASTMAN KODAK | 
STORES CO. | 


133 NO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
PHONE ST 2-8130 

( I would like a demonstration of the 


Verifax Printer. Please have repre- | 
sentative phone. 


(J Send literature. 
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Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business 


© 7 Million by ’70 — If the Chicago 
metropolitan area continues to grow 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s as it did in 
the 1940's, its population will have 
surpassed 7 million by 1970. This 
would mean an added local market 
of over 1.6 million people, a popu- 
lation exceeded by only five cities 
in the entire United States in 1950. 

This was the prospect pictured by 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, professor of 
sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago, in a recent address before the 
Executives’ Forum of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Dr. Hauser said that Chicago’s 
population would total around 4 
million in 1970 with the suburban 
area, which extends from the Wis- 
consin border to Gary, reaching 3 
million. Chicago’s 20-year increase, 
on this basis, would be around 11 
per cent and the suburban area’s 
around 67 per cent. 

He forecast an increase of 600,000 
in the metropolitan area’s labor 
force to a 1970 figure of 214 million. 

“By 1970 the population of the 
United States may approximate 190 
million persons, or an increase of 
about 40 million over the 1950 cen- 
sus returns,” he said. “This will rep- 
resent an increase in the national 
market in the next 20 years about 
equal to that of the entire north- 
eastern United States in 1950, in- 
cluding all of New England and 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania.” 

He charaoterized the next 20 years 
as affording business “almost un- 
precedented opportunity.” He fore- 
sees a national labor force of 84 mil- 
lion, up 20 million from today. 


¢ Dividends Up — Corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change paid cash dividends on their 


common stocks of $1.5 billion in the 
first quarter this year. The total set 
a record for an initial quarter an 
represents ian increase of 11 per ce 
from the first three months of 195 
It marked the twelfth consecutive 
time in which first quarter cash diy 
dends gained from the preceding 
year. 

Stock exchange officials say th 
record may have reflected the de 
sions of a number of companies 
make their 1953 year-end cash di 
bursements payable after the first ¢ 
the year, thus allowing investors 
pay taxes on them at the lower 195 
rates, 

Seventy-nine per cent of 1,06 
common stocks — or 843 individua 
issues — paid cash dividends again: 
78 per cent last year. 

By industry groups, the largest 
increases in payments were by ail 
craft stocks, 100.6 per cent; amuse 
ment, 79.3, and retail trade, 51.7 pé 
cent. Biggest declines were by farm 
machinery, 27.6 per cent; U.S. com 
panies operating abroad, 20, and 
office equipment, 6.5 per cent. — 

In dollars, the biggest distribt 
tions in the quarter were $273 mil 
lion by 99 utilities, $234 million b 
46 petroleum and natural gas con 
panies, and $153 million by 72 chem 
ical firms. 


e Impaired Risk Study — The lil 
expectancy of persons with physié 
impairments has increased mat 
rially since 1929, reports the Socié 
of Actuaries. The society says 
recently completed study of 725,0 
impaired risks — persons known 
have impairments at the time ins 
ance was issued to them — thro 
new evidence on the importance 
heredity as a factor in heart disea 
It was found that policyholders ¥ 
(Continued on page 34) 
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We can make our highways SAFE 


Highway safety depends on three factors: vehicle, driver, road. Vehicle and driver 
have limitations—the road need not have them. We can make our highways safe. 


First step: Make existing roads adequate and safe for today’s traffic. Strengthen 
the weak, widen the narrow. Straighten sharp curves, reduce steep grades. 

Second step: Pave all roads with the safest pavement. Of the types of pavement 
used on principal highways portland cement concrete is safer on every count. 

Concrete’s gritty texture gives tires a firm, skid-resistant grip, permitting safe, 
quick stops, wet or dry. You’ve noticed that yourself. Tests prove it. 

q 

Concrete reflects more light. That’s a blessing at night, when most of the acci- 
dents occur. Did you ever pass from light-colored concrete to a dark pavement and 
wonder what happened to your lights? If you can’t see you can’t be safe! 

Concrete’s low crown (slope from center to edge of road) gives you better control 
at all times. And concrete has no hazardous ruts, corrugations or chuckholes. 

Through continuing laboratory and field research the 69 member companies of 


the Portland Cement Association constantly seek ways to make concrete more dura- 
ble, stronger and more economical, thereby contributing to ever safer and safer roads. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | (7c oped oti 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. _) scientific research and engineering field work 
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How Were Trying 
To Stabilize Jobs 


American people have been fas- 
| cinated by the idea of stability 
as a general social goal. 

Most of us who now hold respon- 
sible jobs in industry, finance, labor 
and government lived through the 
great depression. We were horrified 
by the hardships we saw or experi- 
enced’ then, hardships created by 
radical changes of prices, employ- 
ment and incomes. We want to do 
everything in our power to prevent 
another disaster of that kind. 

So we have probably done more 
jtalking, and more thinking, and un- 
dertaken more hopeful experiments 
related to the ideal of stabilization 
than any other generation since the 
|beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, two centuries ago. 

_ While we have been concerned 
tbout stability as a general goal — 
nd mostly with praiseworthy mo- 


| FE OR more than 20 years now, the 
} 


ave been greatly concerned about 
tabilization of income for employes, 


: When farm equipment companies 
forced to carry over inventory, that in- 
tory depresses manufacturing schedules 
employment for the following year. 


ves — it remains true that people 
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There are ways to make progress, but the experience of 


International Harvester proves that the goal is elusive 


but their interest in stabilization of 
income for share owners — who are 
frequently the same people — ap- 
proaches absolute zero. 

Businessmen are greatly interested 
in the stability of prices and costs; 
that is to say, their prices and costs. 
As to their suppliers, they take a 
somewhat different view. Govern- 
ment officials, judging by their ac- 
tions, have certainly had a strong 
interest in stabilizing taxation and 
spending. 

Yet all these groups — so con- 
cerned with stability — are always 
hopeful that the prices of pork 
chops, television sets, automobiles, 
clothing and other items will some- 
how go down. 


A Universal Truth 


It seems to be an almost universal 
truth that, men are interested in 
stability only in their capacity as 
sellers and never in their capacity as 
buyers. 

The one exception to this rule is 
our common interest in the stabili- 
zation of employment, because we 
all understand that it is to our own 
interest — whatever our occupations 
may be — that as many other people 
as possible be gainfully employed. 
In this respect, we are all for one 
and one for all. 


This unity is sometimes confused 
by discussions of such topics as the 
guaranteed annual wage, which is 
an attempt to achieve stability of 
income for a certain group of work- 
ers. It is related to, but far from 
being identical with, stability of em- 
ployment. 

Obviously, if we could achieve 
stability of employment on a wide 
and general scale, the problem of 
the guaranteed annual wage would 
automatically disappear, because sta- 
bility of income must follow stabil- 
ity of employment. It is far from be- 
ing certain, however, that the re- 
verse is true, and that stability of 
employment will result as a conse- 
quence of stability of income. That 
doubt is what a large part of the 
argument is about. 

I have no over-all solution to of- 
fer for the basic problem of stabil- 
izing employment, and I will not 
attempt to offer a general analysis of 
it as it affects the nation. This arti- 
cle is in the nature of a case history. 
It is not the history of an outstand- 
ing success. Neither is it the history 
of a complete failure. 

The Harvester Company began 
its existence many years ago as a 
farm implement manufacturer. It 
would be hard for anyone to find .an 
industry more naturally seasonal, 
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more subject to ups and downs, than 
the farm implement business. 
_ To illustrate the point, the typical 
farm implement plant of 70 or 80 
years ago was a small factory in a 
small town. It made one or two 
products, perhaps a grain binder and 
a grain drill, or some such machines. 
It began production in the fall and 
worked through the winter, making 
and shipping machines. When spring 
came, the plant shut down and 
stayed shut until the following fall. 
The employes were not factory 
workers by profession and probably 
never thought of themselves as such. 
They were predominantly farmers 
and farm boys from the neighbor- 
hood of the plant. When the farm 
season ended with the fall harvest, 
they went to work in the plant. 
When it came time for spring plow- 
ing, the plant closed down and they 
all went back to their farms for the 
summer. 


Not Callousness 


That. is the background from 
which our company came. It did 
not result from any callousness on 
the part of farm implement manu- 
facturers. It was just the natural re- 
sult of a highly seasonal industry. 

In recent years, as business people 
have talked about the problem of 
stabilizing employment, one of the 
suggestions that has been most often 
made and most widely adopted in 
industry has been to diversify the 
line of products. 

Our company has done a great 
deal of that, to the point where we 
are now engaged in at least six dif- 
ferent industries. The later develop- 
ments of this sort have represented 
conscious planning on our part. But 
it must be stated, as a matter of hon- 
esty, that the earlier developments 
were probably undertaken with no 
thought of stabilized employment in 
mind. 

Originally, all farm implements 
were animal-powered. But starting 
about 1908 we entered into the man- 
ufacture of farm tractors and, at 
about the same time, we began the 
manufacture of motor trucks which 
were originally sold almost entirely 
to farmers. We were already en- 
gaged in two other industries — the 
cordage industry, through the manu- 
facture of binder twine (and now 
baler twine), and the steel industry 
through our possession of a medium- 
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sized steel mill in Chicago which 
sells a part of its output to Harvester 
and the rest on the open market, in 
varying proportions. 

Almost 20 years ago we began to 
get into the industrial power field, 
through the manufacture of crawler- 
type tractors and Diesel engines, and 
that line has now broadened out to 
become a full line of earth-moving 
and construction equipment. 


We began in a small way in re- 
frigeration in the middle 1930's, 
manufacturing milk coolers for the 
dairy farmer. Immediately after 
World War II we voluntarily dove 
into the highly-competitive refrig- 
eration industry, and we now make a 
line of home freezers, household re- 
frigerators, room air-conditioners 
and dehumidifiers. 


Big Urban Market 


The result of all this has been 
that, while the farm market is still 
the backbone of our business, we no 
longer rely on it exclusively and 
many of our products find their chief 
sales in the urban market. Our sales 
in the urban market alone, during 
1953, considerably exceeded in dol- 
lar volume the total sales of the 
company for any year before 1942. 


What has been the consequence 
of all this diversification in terms of 
stabilizing employment? Frankly, | 
don’t know. I can see how it has 
stabilized sales and income for the 
company. I can see that it has created 
many more jobs than used to exist 
in Harvester. It has expanded our 
products, our usefulness and our 
employment. It has probably had 
some helpful effect on stabilizing 


employment but I can’t trace that 
effect and prove it. ? 

If all our products were made in 
one plant, diversification would 
have helped greatly toward stability. 
But since our products are made in 
more: than 20 plants, I consider it 
dubious. When the farm tractor 
market goes into a swoon, as it re 
cently has, the employe in a tractor 
plant is not stabilized much because 
other employes in the refrigeration 
division are still at work on a full 
schedule. 

This idea of diversification led us, 
however, to another idea applicable 
to a multiplant company, which 
does work. This is what we call the 
principle of product balancing. By 
that, we mean simply that we try 
to put into a given plant the prod- 
ucts which will give it a year-round 
schedule of reasonably even employ-’ 
ment. at 


How Balancing Works 


This problem is largely related tc 
the farm implement plants and some 
collateral plants. In the farm imple 
ment plants, since farm machines 
are still used seasonally, productior 
of most machines is also seasonal’ 
The same floor space, the same em) 
ployes and the same tools may 
used at different times of the yea’ 
to produce different products. Some 
implements are made in large quan 
tities and others get only short runs 

For example, at the McCormic) 
Works in Chicago we make sid 
rakes and mowers. While they ar 
used only in summer, the quantitié 
involved are large enough so thé 
we can produce them on a yea) 
round basis. In the same plant, how 
ever, we also make ensilage cutter 
The output is rather small and the 
are used only in summer and ear! 
fall. We schedule production © 
them from December throu 
March. We then build ensilage blow 
ers, on which the best selling seas¢ 
is the fall and winter. We start pr 
ducing these in August and contint 
through December or January, d 
pending on orders. 

By this kind of balancing, we ha® 
been able to make progress in reg 
larizing employment in the imp) 
ment plants, where the problem — 
the greatest. It is our belief thy 
this sort of product balancin 
diversification within a single pl 

(Continued on page 29) 
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CHECKING UP ON YOUR ADVERTISING 


i ed 


‘Armco used these pictures to illustrate separate advertisements proclaiming the merits of a special steel. 
Pression on readers; the other was almost a complete flop. 
. 


techniques being employed in 
™ modern market development are 
those used to test advertising. Var- 
‘ous scientific methods have been 
Hevised for testing magazine, radio, 
and television advertising. One 
kod, known as “Impact,” was 
Heveloped by Dr. Gallup. Armco 
teel Corporation uses it in testing 
its Saturday Evening Post and other 
vic consumer advertisements. 


oo among the new 


) 


With this method, a carefully se- 
ected sample of 200 men and 200 
omen are interviewed. The inter- 
ec shows a closed copy of a re- 
ent issue of the Post. 


First Question: Did you read this 
ue of the Saturday Evening Post? 


_ If the answer is “Yes,” the reader 
then asked to tell something about 
€ principal articles. This is to con- 
rm that he actually read the maga- 
ne. Then he is shown a list of ad- 
€rtisers and is asked whether he 


The author is supervisor of Distributor 
rograms, Armco Steel Corporation. 


By 
ROBERT M. NELSON 


saw an advertisement from them in 
the issue. 

If he says he saw an advertisement 
from Armco Steel, for example, he 
is then asked to tell what he remem- 
bers about it. In other words, he is 
asked to “play it back.” These “play- 
backs” are most revealing. They tell 
us not only whether he saw our ad- 
vertisement, but what he got out of 
it. It’s an indication of the “impact” 
the advertisement had, which is a 
good measure of its effectiveness. 


, Monster Rates Low 


The picture of the Gila Monster 
shown at the right above was used 
to illustrate an Armco advertisement 
that rated very low in this test. In 
fact, none of the people interviewed 
could tell us what the message was 
all about. 

The headline says “A Gila Mon- 
ster Has Nothing on This Steel.” 
The copy begins by saying “Just as 


ia The new testing techniques should save money for your company 


One ad made a deep im- 


Nature made the Gila Monster to 
survive the blazing heat of the desert 
—So Armco Research developed a 
special steel to withstand high heat 
and corrosion in your automobile 
mufflers.” The copy goes on to 
further describe this new steel and 
other Armco special-purpose steels. 

But evidently nobody who saw 
the ad read the copy! It was a clever 
idea, but it didn’t get anywhere. 

The other picture—showing a man 
holding a sheet of steel while an- 
other applies a blowtorch against it 
rated very high in “Impact” testing. 

The headline, in stud horse type, 
says “Special Armco Steel Fights 
Heat.” The copy says “Now there’s 
a Special Armco Steel that actually 
‘bounces’ heat and resists heat dam- 
age in automotive and home prod- 
ucts. Small illustrations show specific 
examples—in car mufflers—in auto- 
matic toasters.” 

Now, listen to the “playbacks.” 
Here's what people recalled: 

“I believe that showed a steel 


beam. One thing in that ad was a 
(Continued on page 39) 
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IS YOUR FIRM LOOKING AT NEW 


COMMERC 


If so, their commercial development should be delegated 


OMORROW’S | new _ business 

must come from growth. Growth 

comes from market expansion, 
obtained as a result of the introduc- 
tion of new products or product im- 
provements. Who sparks a growth 
program? — Obviously, Manage- 
ment! 

Growth ambitions in a company 
originate with its top executive of- 
ficer and his staff, who must create 
a favorable atmosphere of enthus- 
iasm and creativity throughout the 
organization. This atmosphere stems 
directly from management attitudes, 
actions and deeds. Your manage- 
ment must want to grow and be 

The author is general manager of the ad- 


hesives and coatings division of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
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Cc. W. WALTON 


willing to underwrite the cost, the 
effort, the time and the facilities 
necessary to obtain it. 

Every company has to make cer- 
tain policy decisions and to define 
specific objectives before undertak- 
ing major product research and de- 
velopment projects to enter new 
markets. 

Is the company content to manu- 
facture a single product or single 


Research has carried the 3M company into fluorochemicals, which have unique physical 
and chemical properties. Pictured above is a fluorochemicals pilot plant. 


line of allied products, or does it 
wish to diversify? ; 

Is the company willing to reinvest 
2 or 3 or more per cent of its annual) 
sales volume for product improye~ 
ment and planned new product re~ 
search and development? 

Because products — like people — 
are born, reach maturity and die, is 
the company willing to devote 50) 
per cent of its research budget ex 
clusively to the search for new 
products and new processes? . 

Does the company plan to pr 
duce its own raw materials, us 
available by-product materials 0» 
purchase from others? 

To whom does the company pla 
to sell its products? Does it plan te 
reach the ultimate consumer or sel) 
to manufacturers of end-products? 


Will It Face Problems? 


Is the company willing to ente 
new markets foreign to its presen 
business? Will it face squarely th 
management problems of addi 
new plants and equipment, and 0% 
ganizing new sales organizations 1 
fields outside its present busine® 
pattern? 

Is the company financially able 
enter the new business fields selecte’ 
— after the new product develop 
ment work is completed successfully 

Answers to these and other k 
questions must be definite and sp 
cific before it is possible to prope 
plan and spend the dollars allocate 
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to product research and develop- 
/ment in your company or in mine. 
Obviously; these answers can be sup- 
| plied only by top management work- 
ing in close co-operation with tech- 
nical management. ; 

_ While answers to these questions 
‘are vitally important, the paramount 
question is one of philosophy. Is 
jyour top management sympathetic 
jto new ideas, new programs? Are 
they prone to say “no” because the 
product idea is not related directly 
to the products or policies they now 
have? 

I am affiliated with a company 
jwhose management seldom says “no” 
but rather says, “Let’s take a look.” 
Once sandpaper represented 100 per 
‘cent of Minnesota Mining and 
/Manufacturing Company’s business 
‘effort. Today, we still make sand- 
paper but our business has been 
augmented through the planned in- 
troduction of |unrelated and dis- 
‘similar new products. When the 
lideas of “Scotch” brand pressure- 
ensitive tapes, ‘‘Scotchlite’ brand 
ective sheeting, adhesives, colored 
Yoofing granules, graphic art prod- 
facts — yes, even when the ideas of 
mcy ribbons and sound recording 
e came along, they didn’t say 
” — they said, “Let’s take a look.” 
en business and company or- 
izations were less complex, the 
esman was the major source of 
answer to “how” and “where” 
id future business. The produc- 
department, with the help of 
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Research magic! The air-filled balloon in the lower beaker floats to the top as the beaker 
is filled with heavy gas, a type of fluorochemicals produced by the 3M company. Because 
of their density and extreme inertia, the gases are considered suitable for multiple duty 
as blankets in chemical and industrial processes. 


plant engineers and designers and 
chemists, provided the answer as to 
“how” and “when” the product 
could be made to fill the customer’s 
need. The salesman was the eyes 
and ears of, the company. He was 
the link between the abilities of his 
company’s production and technical 
people and the requirements of 
customers. 


Is Old Method Fair? 


Small companies usually still op- 
erate in this fashion; as do some 
larger companies. The many highly 
successful businesses of today which 
followed this method are proof 
enough that the method was a good 
one. But, at least in larger compa- 
nies, I would ask: Is it fair to the 
salesman that he be given this added 
responsibility and, are the answers 
that he provides, the best to which 


you as management are entitled? Is 
it fair to the production man, the 
plant engineer and chemist or de- 
signer that they be given the added 
responsibility of developing new 
ideas and new products in fields per- 
haps not even remotely related to 
their present manufacturing equip- 
ment, existing technology or per- 
sonal background? Isn’t there a more 
modern technique? 

Remember that production men, 
plant engineers, chemists, designers, 
and salesmen all have one major 
responsibility: to keep the wheels 
of industry running — through pro- 
duction, quality control and sale of 
an existing “bread and butter” prod- 
uct line. They have a vitally impor- 
tant, full-time job without added 
research duties. 

Successful commercial develop- 
ment of a new product today re- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE REVOLT CASE AGAIVST RIGID SUPPORT PRICES 


ECRETARY of Agriculture 

Ezra ‘Taft Benson isn’t fighting 

a lone battle for abolition ‘of 

high rigid support prices for farm 

crops. Plenty of farmers agree with 
him. 

The farmers are speaking up. Sel- 


Cattlemen are against beef supports. 


dom have people who supposedly 
enjoy special advantages from legis- 
lation been so critical of it. 

“Most defects in the functioning 
of price are mild compared to the 
ill-timed, uninformed, cumbersome, 
and even partisan action, that so 
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often results under government 
price control programs.” 
This pronouncement doesn’t come" 
from anybody opposed to high agri- 
cultural prices. It was made by 
Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 


Two years ago wheat had to be dumped on the street in Columbus, Kal 


: 
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WILLIAM GOETTLER 


in recent testimony before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 
Despite expressions like this from 
farm leaders, many members of Con- 
gress are prone to continue high- 
level economic safeguards for agri- 
culture. Faced with elections and a 
slackened industrial pace, Congress 


/ wants to move cautiously. 


The demand for lower guaran- 
tees, and possibly their eventual 
elimination, isn’t- as illogical as it 
may appear at first. 

Ninety-per-cent-of-parity supports, 


» enacted to assure abundant produc- 


tion during the war and the postwar 
rehabilitation period, have encour- 


aged production beyond current re- 


quirements. And the weight of the 
surpluses has forced most commod- 
ity’ prices below the levels at which 
farm leaders believe they would be 


_ without the guarantees. 


Recent increases in surpluses give 
credence to this theory. Compared 
to 127 million bushels of wheat a 
year ago, the Commodity Credit 


| Corporation now owns 442 million 


bushels. 
Total stocks of this cereal are 12 
per cent above the previous record. 


Should the 1954 crop be a complete 
failure, there would still be enough 
for all domestic requirements. 

Corn is in similar straits. The 
CCC has nearly 381 million bushels. 
Total carry-over of all corn in 1953 
was 57 per cent larger than in 1952. 

Last Fall and Winter whenever 
the government sold even a few mil- 
lion bushels of its holdings, the price 
was forced down. The result was 
that more corn back on the farm was 
put under CCC loans. 

Consumers don’t need “to worry 
about supplies of cotton seed oil. 
Average annual consumption is 10 
pounds per person, and the CCC has 
990 million pounds. 

Dairy products because of their 
perishable nature, present an even 
more spectacular case of surplus dif- 
ficulties. Twenty-five per cent of all 
butter produced last year in the 
United States, 30 per cent of Ameri- 
can cheese, and 50 per cent of non- 
fat milk solids landed in CCC ware- 
houses. 


More Dairy Cows 


Yet, on January 1 there were 
three per cent more dairy cows on 
farms than a year earlier. Further- 
more, faced with generally declining 
incomes, more farmers expected to 
turn dual-purpose herds from beef 
to dairy production. Acreage cuts 
for several commodities promised 
space for additional forage. 

The law allowed the Department 
of Agriculture to reduce the pur- 
chase price of perishable items to 75 
per cent of parity. So, with even 
greater surpluses in sight, Secretary 


This cave was once a U.S. storage place. 
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Benson had no choice except to put 
the lower supports -into effect. 

Only a portion of the commodi- 
ties held by the CCC have been 
mentioned. The total book value of 
all products stored in government 
bins, warehouses, and even Liberty 
ships, was approximately $2,650,- 
689,000 at last report. 


$4.4 Billion In Loans 


In addition, the CCC has made 
loans totaling $4,431,642,000 on 
commodities still in the hands of 
producers. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials expect that, barring 
drought or war, they will have to 
accept delivery of a large portion of 
these before the 1954 harvest. 

Just average growing weather this 
year will further increase surpluses. 
For example, even if 50 per cent of 
Corn Belt farmers complied with 
their corn acreage allocations, total 
production of feed grains would not 
be greatly reduced. 

The farmer will use the same fer- 
tilizer tonnage on 80 acres as he did 
on 100, and he will give his crop a 
little more attention. Also, competi- 
tive crops will be planted. 

Even if acres were diverted to 
grasses and legumes, total feed re- 
duction will not be great. With im- 
proved methods of supplemental 
feeding, surprisingly high beef gains 
are obtained from forage. 

“Our experiments last Summer in- 
dicate that new feeding systems will 
put forage on a basis where we get a 
return approaching that of grain,” 

(Continued on page 4#) 
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Keeping Statistics 


From Going Wrong 


After experiment is over, all you can do is hold autopsy 


By W. ALLEN WALLIS 


s 


O SOME executives and 

| scientists, statistics is something 
to be used the way a drunk 
uses a lamp post—for support rather 
than light—or else as a kind of 
‘counting operation that somehow 
makes wrong predictions about 
business conditions. This viewpoint 
is at least 30 years behind the times. 
The old era ended for statistics 
with the publication in 1925 
of R.A. Fisher’s book: “Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers.” A 
new era began with the publication 
in 1935 of his book: ‘“The Design of 
Experiments,’ and culminated in 
-the publication in 1950 of Abraham 


Wald’s “Statistical Decision Fune- 
tions.” 
Modern statistics deals with 


methods of making wise decisions 
in the face of incomplete informa- 
tion. It enables the administrator 
or the scientist, with only a limited 
set of observations, to formulate 
generalizations about what “always” 
happens under specified conditions. 


Chief Contribution 


Statistics does not simply deal 
with data that have already been 
yecorded. On the contrary, its 
most important contribution con- 
sists in helping to plan experiments 
or other programs for collecting 
data. Statistical planning encom- 
‘passes entire experimental  pro- 


The author is Professor of Statistics and Eco- 
nomics, and Chairman of the Committee on Statis- 
tics at the University of Chicago. 


grams, including sequences of ex- 
periments in which the structure 
of each experiment depends on the 


outcome of the previous experi- 


ments. In other words, it deals 
with research campaigns as well as 
with the tactics of individual 
engagements. 

Research workers often think 
of statisticians—if they think of 
them at all—as computers to whom 
they take the data after the experi- 
ment is over. And _ statisticians 
have a saying that after the ex- 
periment is over all you can do 
is hold an autopsy. 


Chicks Gone Wrong 


Let me illustrate with an -ex- 
ample given by Professor Snedecor 
of Jowa State, an outstanding 
authority on the proper design of 
experiments. Six protein  supple- 
ments were fed to young chicks to 
determine their effects on weight 
gains. All the chicks receiving a 
given supplement were in a single 
pen. The sex ratios in the pens 
were unknown, and no records were 
kept of individual consumption. 
After the experiment had been run, 
the data were taken to Professor 
Snedecor. He had to point out that 
while naturally one of the diets 
came out ahead, this might be be- 
cause there was the largest propor- 
tion of males in that pen, or because 
environmental conditions were best 
in that pen, or because that diet 


was most appetizing and was con- 
sumed in larger quantities, or eve 
possibly because that protein sup-_ 
plement was best. In short, Snedecor ~ 
proved to the experimenter that 
the experiment did not prove any- 
thing. 

Of course the defects of this ex- 
periment are so glaring that experts 
in the physical sciences could not _ 
possibly perpetrate them. Or could — 
they? You will find the answer 
in the analysis published by Dr. 
W. J. Youden, now at the Bureau — 
of Standards, of certain work on 


the atomic weight of iodine. Dr. 
Youden’s article appeared in 
Analytical Chemistry. The defects 


that he noted were not nearly so 
serious as those in the chick-feed_ 
example, but nevertheless the ex- 
periment could have been designed 
more efficiently, and even as it was. 
designed the data could have beens 
analyzed _ better. 

The first thing a statistician willt 
contribute to the planning of an 
experiment is this: He will make 
sure that the experiment is designed) 
so that it can answer the questions: 
at which it is aimed. Frequently 
this involves getting the experi 
menter to sharpen up the questions. 


Estimate of Error 


The second thing the statistician 
will do is to assure that there will) 
be a valid estimate of experimental’ 
error, so that precise statements 
can be made about the uncertainty 
or reliability of the conclusions) 
This, incidentally, always requires 
that there be randomization at some 
point in the experiment. Typically 
this means the assignment of treat 
ments to experimental materials a 


random. And “random” does nov 
mean “haphazard” or “withouy 
plan.” It means that great care 


must be taken to. make assignment) 
objectively by pure chance, by using 
mechanical randomizing devices ¢ 
tables of random numbers, Whe 
genuine randomization is present) 
the mathematical laws of probabilit 
become applicable to the incr 
tion of the data. : 
The third thing that the statis 

cian will contribute to the des 
of an experiment is economy. 
will make it possible to get a 
quired degree of reliability 
fewer observations; or else with th 
same number of observations 

. (Continued on page 3+#) 


/ By 


PHIL HIRSCH 


HICAGO’S school system is in 

crisis. We don’t have enough 
' classrooms, or teachers, and 
‘some of our school buildings should 
thave been torn down years ago. 
‘Meanwhile, the number of pupils is 
sky-rocketing. 
_ To meet this crisis, we’re building 
‘more classrooms and hiring new 
‘teachers. But those who have stud- 
ied the problem — officials of the 
board of education and a host of 
ivic groups and municipal agencies 

warn that the current effort is not 
enough. The board of education is 
n the midst of spending $50 million 
or new schools. But this tremen- 
dous investment is only a stopgap; it 
on’t hold the line against further 
deterioration and overcrowding 
ifter Next year.) 

The key to Chicago’s school 
Youbles, present and future, is the 
dinth rate. For changes in the birth 
rate are reflected five to six years 
ter in grade school enrollment 
figures. 

In 1939, the stork delivered 49,000 
Dabies in Chicago. In 1947, a total 
of 82,500 babies. were born. Since 
47, the figure has averaged 80,000 
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In 1944, when the 1939 crop of 
babies were entering first grade, ele- 
mentary school enrollment totalled 


a1 


We should be preparing for 90,000 more grade 


schoolers by 1960, but where is the money? 


ABOVE: Within three years the size of the average class has increased from 37.5 stu- 
dents to 40. Most educators say a school is overcrowded at 30 pupils per class. 


BELOW: New schools like the William B. Ogden school are now being built throughout 
the city. But not’ enough additional classrooms have been completed to keep up with 
Chicago’s mushrooming birthrate. 
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254,000. At present, with only the 
first few of the past seven bumper 
baby crops in school, grade school 
enrollment stands at 300,000. 

As the babies born in and after 
1949 enter first grade, this figure 
will climb. “By 1960, elementary 
school enrollment will total 389,585, 
and by 1965, we will have 164,815 
high school students (there are now 
about 90,000), Mrs. Esther Feinglass 


Oakenwald elementary, 4071 S. Lake 
Park, from 963 to 1,655. 

Thanks to the $50 million bond 
issue, authorized in 1951, additional 
classrooms are being built at these * 
schools. But there are others, where 
the increase in enrollment has been 
similarly large, which haven’t been 
expanded to date because of lack of 
funds. At Marshall grade school, 
5255 W. Monroe, enrollment rose 


Abraham Lincoln’s son Tad once attended the Brown school at 1758 Warren Blvd. The 
building, which was constructed in 1857, still houses 1,000 pupils today. 


reported recently. Mrs. Feinglass is 
education committee chairman of 
the Association of Community Coun- 
cils, one of the civic groups that has 
been studying the school crisis. 


“On the basis of children already 
born and here, the need for addi- 
tional classrooms will increase stead- 
ily for the next 10 years,” Mrs. Fein- 
glass added. “There is no certainty 
that it will diminish thereafter.” 


Trouble Ahead 


When you realize that, even now, 
our school system is critically over- 
taxed, it’s obvious that we’re in for 
a lot of trouble unless additional 
facilities are built in a hurry. 


Enrollment at individual schools 
throughout the city has increased 
tremendously. For example, at Clin- 
ton school, 6130 N. Fairfield, the 
number of students increased from 
756 to 1428 between 1948 and 1953. 
During the same period, enrollment 
at Grant school, 2433 Wilcox, 
climbed from 1,494 to 2,006, and at 


from 682 to 1,657 between 1948 and 
1953; at Brownell, 6500 S. Prairie, it 
rose from 343 to 603, and at Haines, 
231 W. 23rd pl., from 655 to 1,028. 


To accommodate the mounting 


flood of grade school pupils, school 
officials already have been forced to 
institute several emergency meas- 
ures, none of which admittedly are 
satisfactory. One is the double ses- 
sion. Children attend school half a 
day instead of a full day, so that each 
seat can accommodate two students 
instead of one. Under this system, 
the school day begins earlier (8 a.m.) 
and ends later (4 p.m.) than former- 
ly, and recess periods are eliminated. 


Even so, double-session students 
receive 35 minutes’. less instruction 
per day than those who attend classes 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. And many parents 
and school officials are unhappy 
about the lack of recess periods. They 
feel that a child who has to pay at- 
tention for four hours without a 
break learns less than the child who 
can absorb his education in smaller 
doses. The fact that the children are 
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in school only half a day means that 
they have more free time. With so 
many mothers working today, it is 
generally recognized that double ses- 
sions are encouraging juvenile de- 


linquency. 
About 15,000 children, nae in 
the lower grades, are now attending 
grade school on a half-day basis. The 
number has increased steadily in the 
past four years. In 1950, accor 
to the Association of Community 
Councils, 13 schools had double-shift 
classes. In the next two years, 10) 
more schools instituted the system. 
Today, a total of 29 schools have one} 
or more double-shift classes. Grant? 
elementary is probably the most 
overcrowded educational institution; 
in the city. There, all eight grades 
are on double shift. A total of 1,788) 
youngsters are now squeezed into 
this 25-classroom school, which was) 
built in 1885. 


: 


Undesirable Situation 


About 2,000 children are attend! 
ing elementary classes in eight ci 
high schools. Board of educatior 
officials agree with parents that thi 
is undesirable. In many cases, th 
high school is several blocks farthey 
from the children’s home than the 
nearest grade school. And the hig 
school social environment is com, 
sidered a handicap to the gradi 
schooler’s proper emotional develop 
ment. But with the grade schoe 
filled to the bursting point, it 7 
either high school or no school @ 
all, until additional classroom facil! 
ties can be built. 

Even though these two expedient 
have increased the actual number © 
classrooms, they haven’t decrease 
the size of classes. Today, the averag) 
number of students per class is 40) 
Three years ago, the figure we 
37.58. Most educators say that 
school is overcrowded when thet 
are more than 30 students in cag 
class. i 

Actually, our schools are me 
overcrowded than these figures int 
cate. For, in some areas, there are 4 
or more students per class, accordit 
to Doyle Bonjour, a member of # 
board of education’s school popu 
tion facilities survey division. 
it is in these already-overcrowdé 
schools that the worst effects of f 
ture overcrowding will be felt. Be 
jour explained that: 

School enrollment has increas 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to, 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
L Diversified 
| Source of Supply 
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If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 

urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. — 
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We "Back Up” 


OUR SALES OF 


and Air 
Conditioners 


We “back up” our sales with FAC- 
TORY AUTHORIZED Service. We 
go further and offer a popular war- 
ranty contract at low cost that 
completely protects your invest- 
ment and guarantees perfect fan 
operation from 3-5 years or life. 
That's why we are the leader in fan 
sales and recognized “’Chicago’s 
largest FAN service station.” 


Here you will find all the leading 
brand fan names to choose from 
such as Diehl, General Electric, 
Robbins and Myers, Signal and 
others. In air conditioners Philco, 
Deering, and all leading makes. 


We are distributors to the Com- 
mercial and Industrial trade in the 
greater Chicago area. If you buy 
in quantity our COMPLETE serv- 
ices will save you hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

Write or phone MOnroe 6-9334 
now for fan literature or a quick 
quotation on your requirements. 


A survey of your office for air-con- 
ditioning is free—no obligation. 


If it circulates air we sell and sery- 
ice it. 


Formerly with E. Conway Co. 


1313 W. Randolph St.Chicago 7, 


Will Your Firm Look At New Products ? 


(Continued from page 17) 


quires the co-ordinated skills of 
many people in many departments 
— departments such as basic re- 
search, product development, proc- 
ess development, engineering, pro- 
duction, market research, market 
development, application or “use” 
research, cost accounting, technical 
sales service, and sales. Someone, or 
some one group of people, has to 
serve as a co-ordinator in advancing 
each new product from the embryo 
stage to the point of commercializa- 
tion. 

New product co-ordination is 
basically a top management func- 
tion. In many small companies, such 
co-ordination is assumed by the 
president or executive vice-president 
as a side line to more urgent execu- 
tive responsibilities. Too often, the 
function is shunted to “‘someone’”’ 
in the organization who has the will- 
ingness, but lacks the special talents, 
experience and ability required. In 
large companies, direction of the 
new products function must be dele- 
gated to an operating (line) vice- 
president or to a staff officer report- 
ing directly to the president or ex- 
ecutive vice-president. It is a mis- 
take to insulate this job function of 
new business development from top 
Management in any degree .what- 
soever. 


Gearing for Growth 


Evidence that some of the nation’s 
most progressive and well-known 
companies are purposely “gearing 
for growth” by seeking business di- 
versification is revealed in a recent 
study of organization charts, pub- 
lished by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Organization 
charts for 53 leading American com- 
panies are presented. DuPont, Mon- 
santo, M and O Paper, Pitney-Bowes, 
Corning Glass Works, Merck and 
Co., American Optical, Johns-Man- 
ville, and Cherry-Burrell — to name 
only a few — have each delegated 
the responsibility for ‘growth’ to 
a key staff officer, usually at the vice- 
president level. At staff level, one 
company has named a director of 
commercial development; another a 
vice-president of research, and in 
addition, a vice-president of busi- 
ness development; another, a direc- 


tor of new enterprises; and yet 
another, a director of new product: 
planning to whom reports a research 
director, a new products manager 
and the company’s patent counsel. — 

My experience has convinced me 
of the fundamental necessity of dele 
gating commercial development o 
new products to a properly qualified! 
key officer who has this job as his so 
responsibility. 


Staff and Line 


In our company, we have both 
staff and line-type research and de 
velopment organizations. Each 3M 
product division is organized on a 
vertical basis, with its own product) 
research and development, produc 
tion, commercialization and sales or 
ganization. Each is headed by @ 
“line” vice-president or general man 
ager. In addition, 3M has a numbey 
of staff laboratories reporting div 
rectly to top management. These 
staff units either 1) explore new 
scientific frontiers, 2) provide funda’ 
mental information to the produc: 
(line) laboratories or 3) create new 
products, “unrelated” to existing 3M 
products, for the invasion of new 
markets. 

The growing of new businesse 
unrelated to present product divil 
sions is not left to chance. One 
the staff laboratories reporting di 
rectly to top management is the new 
products division. Here, each “unre 
lated” new product project is organ 
ized as a small business unit witl) 
personnel responsible for market r 
search, advanced product develor 
ment, experimental manufacturiny 
and test marketing (introductor 
selling). Each new business unit i) 
headed by a project manager who # 
responsible for all phases of the née 
business development program. Th» 
original “unrelated” product ide 
may have come initially from one © 
the product (line) laboratories, from 
another staff laboratory or from — 
known customer need which had m 
previously received 3M laborat@m 
attention. } 

The 3M approach of establishin 
a new business unit may be too @ 
pensive for a small company. Ho’ 
ever, a modified version may be 
cessfully utilized. When the 


mpany was relatively small, the 
coated abrasives division orig- 


came the tape division and the re- 
lective products division. 3M man- 
agement had the confidence, the 
courage, the foresight and the gam- 
bling instinct to stay with the game 
long enough to permit these expen- 
sive, new projects to mature into 
D meres. independent new busi- 
esses. 
Bunder these conditions, men are 
challenged to the degree necessary to 
advance a new business project over 
all hurdles — real or imaginary — 
which stand in the path of success. 
If the project succeeds, each man 
nows that he will receive a better 
ob, commensurate with his personal 
ontributions and abilities. How 
nany companies can challenge their 
employees in such a direct and effec- 
tive. manner? es 
Commercial development is a 
ofit-minded, business occupation. 
ncluded in the “let’s-take-a-look” 
attitude is the measurement of many 
hings. 


Size Up Market 


Commercial development people 
letermine the market potential for 
he new product. The launching of 
1ew products can be difficult and 
xpensive. Without a volume target 
of sufficient size, the return on sales 
br on invested capital may be too 
mall to warrant the development, 
manufacturing and sales expenses 
mvolved. As a corollary, knowledge 
f the life expectancy of a new prod- 
ct is necessary to predict whether 
ultimate returns will justify the ef- 
ort of introduction. 
‘he commercial development peo- 
assemble target information for 
. and development workers 
_translate customer needs into 
fic product) requirements. 
y ascertain whether the new 
oduct idea is capable of being de- 
ed to the point where it is 
anically and technically sound. 
determine that it is practical 
customer use, within the limits 
practical economics. 
They determine the most suitable 
kage style — or size, shape or ap- 
rance — for consumer conven- 


roper protection of the product 
orage and in transit under all 
¢ as 

determine the functional 


Too many executives have become so accus- 
tomed to their outdated, inefficient office 
surroundings that they have given little or no 
thought to the importance of modern interior 
planning and furnishing. Modern office plan- 
ning will make substantial reductions in 
administrative overhead and help attract and 


hold employees and customers alike. 


Let Field’s staff of experts assist you in 
making your office as efficient as your produc- 
tion line, and at the same time, in the best of 
taste. They will help you choose from our 
unusually wide range of carefully selected 
office furniture, floor covers, draperies, and 


accessories. 


For a few replacements or a complete new 
office, call us or visit our showrooms. See 


what other firms are doing and what you can 


do to bring your offices up to 1954 efficiency. 


of preheat progress 
in the packaging 
and materials handling 


annual 
National 
Industrial 
Packaging and 
Materials Handling 


@ Unique exhibit of products, 
equipment and materials 


@ Short Course Educational 
Program (sponsored by Dept. 
of Mech. Eng., Univ. of Illinois) 


@ National Packaging and 
Materials Handling Competition 


Plan now to alone 


CHICAGO COLISEUM 
SEPT. 28, 29, 30—1954 


Produced by 
SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING and MATERIALS 
HANDLING ENGINEERS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, 


system. 


quality of the product in relation to 
customer needs. The new product 
that does not functionally satisfy a 
customer’s requirement is of doubt- 
ful value — and a poor investment 
risk. 


They determine the position of 
the new product in respect to com- 
petitive products. Most new prod- 
ucts, and nearly all product improve- 
ments must take their place in a 
competitive market. If the new 
product price is substantially higher 
than competitive products, the qual- 
ity or performance must justify the 
difference; if the quality is compar- 
able with competitive products, its 
price must be similar. 


They ascertain whether the new 
product is capable of being pro- 


New-Style Lighting 


Ceilings of light — 40,000 square feet of them — provide glare-free 
illumination in the new general offices of Wieboldt Stores, Inc., in 
Evanston. The system employs thin sheets of corrugated white plastic 
which diffuse the light coming from conventional fluorescent fixtures 
above. Wieboldt’s new office headquarters are in an old department 
store which had a 16-foot ceiling on the main floor, now lowered to 
1014 feet by the new lighting arrangement. What happens when the 
bulbs burn out? The plastic sheets roll up providing easy access to the 
fixtures, says Luminous Ceilings, Inc., of Chicago, installers of the 
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duced on existing manufacturin) 
equipment and facilities, or whethe 
new plants and manufacturiny 
equipment must be designed - anv 
constructed, 


They evaluate the extent to whi¢ 
the new product is patentable. AL 
sence of patent protection, or i) 
possession in the hands of a com 
petitor, may very well kill you 
chances of success, or at best, ma 
force you to license from your com 
petitor under unfavorable terms. 


They “test sell” the new produé 
in more than one controlled may 
keting area, for the period require 
to obtain repeat sales and key infoy 
mation on product performane Icy 
customer acceptance, marke in 1 
methods, price resistance or accep 


i 


ance and proper channels of distri- 
Sution. Probably the most common, 
sxpemsive error in bringing new 
oroducts to market is haste. Too 
often, their creator or developer 1s 
prone, through enthusiasm or zeal 
for self-justification, to overlook or 
minimize unfavorable circumstances 
connected with consumer  accept- 
mce. Sales management, if per- 
mitted, may be so greedy for sales 
shat it is willing and sometimes even 
anxious to dispense with the test 
marketing step. A proper test sales 
rogram can usually forecast the 
»robable degree of success for the 
roduct — as well as minimize the 
’xposure risk in new capital invest- 
nent required. 


Testing Pays Off 


_ The commercial development peo- 
ole determine why the new product 
Is attractive to customers. It is 
*qually important to know why the 
»roduct is unattractive to customers. 
The ability to provide a sales organ- 
zation with pre-tested sales argu- 
nents and selling aids, saves time 
nd improves selling efficiency. Ob- 
viously, knowledge of a product’s 
thortcomings, gives opportunity to 
“nake improvements and to avoid 
<nowingly “overselling” the product. 
_ Finally, they obtain from manage- 
nent a profit target for the program. 
Then they determine with consider- 
ible accuracy the profit-earning po- 
vential after allowance for all pos- 
jible costs. — 
New product programs are expen- 
“ive. Only those new product pro- 
"jtams possessing the highest profit 
potential should be permitted to 
fontinue. Companies must recoup 
put of net profits — after costs, ex- 
enses and taxes have been paid — 
heir research and development ex- 
enditures, the cost of production 
ics and the working capital 
\dvanced to finance production and 
 narket distribution. And they must 
ecoup these costs and investments 
vithin a reasonable period of time. 
| More than likely, most companies, 
fonsciously or unconsciously, go 
~ hrough all these steps in measuring 
"he attributes and potentialities of 
new product idea. Some firms 
sem blessed with consistent suc- 
ss; others — well, you know about 
ne others. One might say personnel 
nakes the difference, or size, or 
ealth or luck. 
I don't think so. I think, first, it 
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| Find qualified employees to meet your 
| standards at the offices of the IIli- 
nois State Employment Service. 


Last year, IIinois employers hired 309,791 individuals through the ISES. You, 
too, can find the workers you need by simply calling or mailing in a list of your 
job openings. 


Let Illinois State Employment Service aid you in locating qualified personnel. 


ISES has the largest pool of individuals available for 
SAVE TIME: work, Workers sent to you have been pre-screened 
¢ by highly trained interviewers, usina modern method. 

You talk to only the best qualified. 


When you hire through ISES, you help reduce the 
SAVE MONEY: length of time between jobs for unemployed workers. 
*° Rapid reemployment of workers cuts the cost of 

unemployment compensation. 


To help yourself, Mr. Employer, be sure to place your job openings with the 
ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. No charge to you or employee. 


In Chicago for: Call: 


Professional, technical, managerial, sales Professional, Sales & Clerical Office 
and clerical workers 73 West Washington Street 
Financial 6-3960 


Service workers for hotels, restaurants, Service Office 
laundries, dry cleaners, institutional and 371 West Adams Street 
private homes FRanklin 2-9384 


For Industrial workers 
NORTHSIDE FIRMS—CALL WESTSIDE FIRMS—CALL 
Northside Industrial Office Central Industrial Office 
654 West North Avenue 901 West Jackson Boulevard 
MOhawk 4-3500 CAnal 6-4411 
SOUTHSIDE FIRMS—CALL 


Southside Industrial Office 
6321 South Ashland Avenue 
HEmlock 4-6200 


For Illinois State Employment Service offices located 
outside Chicago, consult your telephone directory. 


ILLINOIS STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


————— 


Our business 
is protecting 
your business! 


Guard your and your family’s inter- 
est in your business with Pruden- 
tial’s “Ownership Control Plan.” 


The death of a business partner often 
forces the remaining partner to sell 
out in order to avoid unwanted 
partners or costly litigation. 


Through The Prudential’s “Owner- 
ship Control Plan,” you can be sure 
your business will remain in the 
right hands if death should remove 
you or your partner from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


Send me, without obligation, your . pam- 


phlet ‘“‘The Most Important Business De- 
cision of Your Life.’ 


Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Bridge workers of the American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel raising a guy derrick frov 
one tier to another on the rapidly rising new Prudential Building on Chicago’s lakefron 
A tier is two floors. The steel structural work is now at the 12th floor level with 29 mos 
floors to go for the 41 story structure. Over half of the 32,000 tons of steel which we 
be used in the building have been placed, however, and steel erection is going at the ray 


of approximately two stories a week. 


is farsighted planning; the kind of 
planning that provides people and 
tools designed especially to measure 
development, production and mar- 
ket potentials, impartially and thor- 
oughly, for that new idea or new 
product or product improvement be- 
fore jumping with it into an un- 
known market area. And then, I 
think it is co-operation between all 
the specialists in your organization 
who can contribute to the answer. 

It isn’t size! Small companies, too, 
find that new ideas and new prod- 
ucts are the springboard that cata- 
pults them into a new growth phase: 
“Birds Eye’ and “Minute Maid” 
products, with their enormous im- 
pact on American eating habits; 
“Toni” home permanents; ball-point 
pens; a new idea in sewing macines 
— the ‘‘Necchi’”’ — all represent ideas 
that enabled small companies to 
gain rapid growth. 

It isn’t necessarily wealth, even 
though an increasing amount of 
money is essential today to the suc- 
cessful launching of a new product. 
It is, instead, the placing of responsi- 
bility for new product commercial 
development in the hands of a com- 
petent person or group who can de- 
vote the time and effort to the job, 
and who can correlate and evaluate 
the cumulative efforts of the people 
qualified to contribute to it. 


And I don’t think it’s luck. Th 
whole operation is too complicatel 
there are too many _ technologic 
factors involved. Luck would be 
very slim peg on which to hang th 
explanation. ; 

Farsighted planning, hard wor 
teamwork, a framework with 
which a co-ordinated business d) 
velopment program can functi¢ 
specifically to bring the new idea | 
profitable fruition — might be 
more proper explanation. 

The creation of an environme- 
which permits everyone to feel thy 
what he contributes is importa) 
the elimination of artificial obstacl) 
in the form of meaningless or ov 
moded traditions, habits or policié 
and the impartial judgment of t 
results of individual and team « 
fort — these are management’s * 
sponsibilities. ; 

Tomorrow’s business volume w 
come from growth, which. in tui 
stems from new ideas for new pre 
ucts, for new markets, for spec. 
merchandising. These new ide 
need a favorable, open-minded € 
vironment in which to germing 
and develop and mature. 

Their development requires © 
best co-operative effort of manap 
ment, technical, production a 
sales people. _ 

When future growth and pro 


eem assured, when sales administra- 
ion of the new product program 
comes a burden to the new prod- 


icts’ administrator, when the new 
oducts’ project — although still 
a the “red” — approaches the 


break-even” point, then it is time 
> transfer the program to an exist- 
ng business (line operating) unit or 
2 create a new businéss unit. In 
ither event — sales and production 
nd plant technical people take over 
heir normal operating function, 
nd the new products commercial 
evelopment people act only as con- 
uitants. 


Obviously, many opportunities ex- 


ist for those connected with the in- 
itial product development, experi- 
mental production or test marketing 
— to go along with the project —-and: 
to assume jobs of greater importance. 

Tomorrow’s gold lies deep. Some 
farsighted planning, some modern 
digging techniques will find it. A 
co-ordinated, a co-operative, a spe- 


cifically planned new product de- ' 


velopment program raised in the 
environment of an enlightened man- 
agement philosophy is one major 
“key” to success. 


This article was adapted from the au- 
thor’s address before the marketing confer- 
ence of the American Management Associa- 
tion. 


How We're Trying To Stabilize Jobs 


(Continued from page 14) 


a real help in job stability. But it 
not a complete answer. 

One reason is that the machines 
aust be manufactured considerably 
a advance of their season of sale, 
they are to be distributed all 
ound the country in time for use. 
Ve don’t know what the weather 
ill be, what the crop yield will be. 
9 it is quite possible for us to find 
urselves with a quantity of ma- 


chines that considerably exceeds the 
eventual sales requirement. 

When that happens, we carry over 
inventory and that inventory de- 
presses the manufacturing schedules 
and the employment for the follow- 
ing year. It is a sort of delayed-ac- 
tion bomb. That, incidentally, is 
one of the problems Harvester has 
right now and it has affected our 
current employment adversely. 
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There is a third principle which 
has frequently been put forward as 
a help toward stabilizing employ- 
ment. This is the principle of care- 
ful forward planning, of extensive 
market analysis and careful inven- 
tory control as a means of stabiliz- 
ing employment. 

We have put great emphasis on 
this phase of our efforts. We make 
economic forecasts ranging two 
years ahead and adjusted at reason- 
able intervals. We have an estimate 
and order review department which 
constantly reviews all factors affect- 
ing the future market. We have cal- 
culated “normal” yearly schedules 
for our thousands of products, based 
on ten-year figures. We receive all 
sorts of crop and other reports. We 
have made progress and are doing a 
better job in this area than we were 
ten years ago. But we can still be 
wrong and we can still be taken by 
surprise, and have to make sudden 
shifts in employment, upward or 
downward. In late 1953 we had to 
make rapid revisions downward. 

The principal reason for this is 
the mercurial nature of the buying 
habits of our farmer customer. If 
you have had experience with the 


eu Weuldn't 
Buy a tat 


That Didut 7-- 


(WOULD YOU SHIP YOUR PRODUCT 


IN A MISFIT CONTAINER? 


The wrong size of hat may look funny, but the 
wrong shipping container is no laughing mat- 
ter. More often than not, it is the cause of 
excessive shipping losses, damage claims and 
transportation charges. 


SUPERSTRONG laboratories are maintained 
for the design of perfectly balanced boxes 


RATHBORNE, 
1440 WEST Ist PLACE 


and crates that will enable a product such as 
yours to be shipped safely, compactly and 
economically 


Nearly a century of experience and dependa- 
bility recommends SUPERSTRONG as a 
source of known quality for your shipping 
container requirements. 


HAIR and RIDGWAY BOX CO. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


WIREBOUND BOXES and CRATES 
WOODEN BOXES and CRATES 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
BEVERAGE CASES 
STARCH TRAYS - + + PALLETS 


SHIPPING 


SUPERSTRONG 


CONTAINERS 
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You can use this 
recorder 


anywhere ! 


Minifon works unseen — in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others — for up to 214 hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda, 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable—and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own” headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback control for typist. Write 
for information. 


world’s only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - DEPT. R 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


UNITS OF EVERY SIZE AND 
DESCRIPTION IN STOCK 


Chicago Electric carries large stocks of 
all types of guaranteed’ rebuilt equip- 
ment such as: 

@ AC MOTORS @ COMPRESSORS 

@ DC MOTORS @ SWITCHBOARDS 
@® GENERATORS © TRANSFORMERS 
® 
e 


M.G. SETS @ CONTROLS 
CONVERTERS ® HOISTS 


Check such leading publications as 
ReSale, Surplus Record and Power 
Magazine for our regular stock list- 
ings or write direct for our current 
stock sheets on any of the above 
equipment. 

We are also stocking distributor for 
many lines of new equipment and 
offer prompt delivery from stock. 


A COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


Our modern plant houses complete 
facilities to service industry for RE- 
WINDING, REPAIRING, REBUILD- 
ING, REDESIGNING, COILMAKING, 
SPECIAL MACHINING, POWER SUR- 
VEYS, POWER-FACTOR .CORREC- 
TION and ample stocks to provide 
for the RENTAL of equipment. 


CANAL 6-2900 
CHICAGO Sleetre Ca 


1338 W. 22ND STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


farmer as a customer for durable 
goods, you know that no customer 
can display a more eager desire to 
buy, or a more complete apathy to- 
ward buying — or go from one posi- 
tion to the other more quickly. 
When farmers decide not to buy 
they don’t taper off. ‘They stop, 
right then. That happened to all 
the farm equipment companies in 
1953. Forward planning is a help, 
but not necessarily a solution to the 
problem of steady jobs. 


Overseas Markets 


Still another recommendation is 
that business should expand into 
new markets, especially into over- 
seas markets, with the idea that this 
will help bring job stability. 

Harvester has as much experience 
in this area as most American cor- 
porations. Our overseas business 
dates back to 1851, when Cyrus 
McCormick exhibited his reaper at 
the Crystal Palace in London. Last 
year we sold abroad more than $150 
million worth of goods made in our 
American plants. There is no ques- 
tion about the help that those sales 
gave to employment in our factories 
here. 

On the other hand, we have had 
the same experience every other com- 
pany similar to ours has been hav- 
ing, namely: if we are to stay in busi- 
ness in foreign markets, we must do 
an increasing share of the manufac- 
turing for foreign countries in those 
countries. Last year, goods made in 
America and shipped abroad consti- 
tuted slightly less than half the goods 
sold by our foreign subsidiary com- 
panies. The rest were manufactured 
abroad. 


It has always been necessary for 
us to do some manufacturing over- 
seas because machines used in some 
foreign countries have no market in 
the United States and are not made 
here at all. But the biggest reason 
for expansion of overseas plants and 
production is the political and finan- 
cial barriers that surround world 
trade — blocked currencies, import 
restrictions, tariffs, and the rest. If 
we did not manufacture abroad, we 
would lose much of the sale of Amer- 
ican-made goods which we now have. 

So the principle of expansion into 
foreign markets is another of those 
ideas which helps but does not cure. 
Incidentally, it really helped us in 
1953, for foreign sales were up while 


domestic sales were somewhat do 

There is another theory so 
times advanced for the stabiliza 
of employment. That is the idea 
deferring maintenance and constru 
tion work and doing as much as po 
sible of it when times are dull. 


Our experience is that a little cal 
be achieved in this way but not ver 
much. There are two reasons f¢ 
this. One is that maintenance ar 
construction work seldom empl 
the same kinds of people or the saw 
individuals as production wor 
Union restrictions and other pro) 
lems enter in. The biggest reasoy 
however, is that necessary maint} 
nance can be deferred only so lo 
without threatening a possib) 
breakdown of operations, and th) 
new construction is not usually 1 
dertaken when times are bad. Mayl: 
it should be, but the record w 
prove that it isn’t. Businessmen aj 
subject to fits of pessimism as mu/ 
as other people, and they rarely € 
pand their facilities in. the face off 
declining market. 

Finally, there is the theory th 
one way to avoid sharp curtailmei 
of employment is to avoid sharp ~ 
creases in employment — a sort — 
ever-normal jobs idea. Under 
theory, in times of expansion 
high production, instead of in 
ing our own facilities and our | 
employment we should subcontt 
more work and thereby avoid Ti 
ical changes in our own emph 
ment. The idea is that when thi 
drop back, we just drop some 
contracts. 


Ford Tried It 


We have quite a bit of experie 
with that idea. In normal times 1 
Harvester Company buys goods 
services of various kinds from so} 
35,000 suppliers, big and small. 
business like ours can possibly — 
gin to provide for itself the t 
sands of kinds of specialized 
ucts and services it needs. 
Ford set out to do that once, me 
years ago, but even he eventu 
had to give it up. 4 

This again is an idea that — 
some good in it, but is far from 
ing an answer. For one reason, 
company can be ruthless in ¢ 
ping off its suppliers when the @ 
ket turns down — not if it want 
have good suppliers when the ® 
ket turns up again and com 
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ve hard to get. For another reason, 
te company itself can often produce 
e needed items more efficiently and 
t a lower cost than afy supplier. 
or a third, it doesn’t seem to solve 
e public problem to preserve a 
eady work force on the payroll of 
company A but have wildly fluctuat- 
ag employment in the plants of its 
ppliers, Companies B, C, and D, 
fepending on whether Company A 
buying or not. 

So this, again, is an idea that is 
pod within limits but the limits are 
on reached. 


These are some of the ideas that 
e have tried and are still trying in 
y business. Obviously, some would 
ork much better, and some might 
ave no application, in businesses 
other types. We are interested in 
te problem; we try to work at it 
eadily; but we do not have and 
we not had the kind of success we 
ould like or our employes would 
ce. 

Since June of last year our total 
aployment* has probably been re- 
ced by about 12 per cent. Much 
that represented lay-offs. Some 
it represented normal quits who 
ere not replaced. 

Maybe that is just because the 
anagement of our company is 
imb. I won’t argue that question. 
aybe the similar experience of the 
st of the farm equipment industry 
idicates that the whole industry is 
mb. I don’t believe that. We may 
a little thick, but I don’t believe 
» are 12 per cent dumber than the 
st of industrial management. 
‘There are three things which have 
© greatest effect in preventing sta- 
sity of employment. 


Strike Factor 


ne of them — and the smallest — 
‘strikes by labor unions. In these 
ys of inter-related industries the 
ke is a weapon which sets off a 
hin reaction and ‘injures people 
om the strikers never see and 
e no desire to harm. A major 
ike in mining, in shipping, in 
i2l, in oil, or any of the other basic 
llustries; or a major strike in the 
nts of a component manufactur- 
} company creates unemployment 
usands of miles away. 

‘am not arguing against the right 
strike. But I am trying to point 
that under modern conditions a 
ke is like firing a shotgun into 


a crowded mass of people because 
you are mad at Joe, who happens to 
be standing in the first row. When 
anyone considers the general prob- 
lem of stability of employment, the 
strike is a fact that cannot be ig- 
nored. 


The second factor that works 
against stability of employment — in 
the sense that stability means mak- 
ing no changes — is technological 
development and progress. I am sure 
I do not need to argue that point 
nor to explain it. And I am sure 
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everyone in this room, or in this 
country, will agree that if a certain 
instability is the price of progress, 
we have to pay that price. We don’t 
have perfect stability today. We 
didn’t have it 100 years ago, either. 
But the progress we have made in 
that 100 years has brought us more 
of practically anything else you care 
to name and, I believe, more sta- 
bility as well. 

The third and the largest factor 
that makes perfect stability impos- 
sible is the market itself. So long as 


“‘only 240, 


more to fill 
before 


quitting time!’’ 


A good day’s work indeed! . . . and that amaz- 
ing figure represents the number of barrels of oD 
liquid petroleum Cities Service refined every : ie 
single day in 1953 ...a total of 87,882,000 
barrels! In that same year, the entire American 
petroleum industry produced 49.61 percent of 


all the crude oil produced in the world! 


Obviously, the aggressive American petro- 
leum industry is maintaining world leadership 
in this vital field and Cities Service, with its 
vast production, is an important contributing 


member of this great petroleum family. 


We in the United States represent the largest 
users of petroleum products in the world but 
even more important is our position today as 
leaders of the free world. Only our great 
strength can assure that our world will stay free 
... and one of the most important segments of 
our freedom arsenal is the petroleum indus- 


e. 
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try. Cities Service, one of the largest petroleum 
companies in the world, will continue to work 
toward finding new and better ways to serve 
the U.S. consumer... new and better ways to 
serve the cause of world freedom. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


ee 
KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Says the Southern Dairy Products Journal, 

“The story of Miss Sally Mahoney is more than 
just a business success. It is also the story of a 
warmhearted personality, dedicated to the service of 
the Ice Cream Industry. The new Van-Sal plant at 
2840 W. 47th Place is a model of technical 
efficiency and modern beauty. It is located in the 
heart of the Kenwood Manufacturing District — 

a verdant vista of ultra-modern plants surrounded 
by well kept lawns, shrubs and trees in 

the Southwest part of Chicago.” 


Kenwood Advantages 
* Central Location * Excellent Labor Supply 
* Diversified Industries x Complete Utility Service 
* Convenient Transportation * Belt Railroad . 
Switching Service * Industrial Zoning 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 


@ Your inquiries invited—write or phone. 
Investigate the sites available for the new 
plant to accommodate your growing business. 


er no ica * Da ad 
COMME 

the market is free; so leng as am 
man can spend his money on the 
goods of his choice; or elect to ke 
his money in his pocket, we wil) 
have instability. . 
And one of the things which 
Communist and Fascist societies 6 
the last 30 years certainly shou 
have taught all of us is that whei 
the market ceases to be free, every 
thing and everyone else soon cease 
to be free also. 
I haven’t got the answer to th 
problem of stabilized employment 
I don’t believe anyone else eithi 
has or will have such an answer. W 
cannot achieve complete stability 
But we can and we will work fe 
wards stability as a goal. I hope & 
see more progress in my business ane 
I am sure others will see it in thei 
industries. For this is one probler 
where we all see eye to eye, on 
situation where everyody’s goal 
the same. ma 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


the oil, which initially will be “coy 
siderably more expensive” than th 
$1,000-a-gallon cost of its currel 
watch lubricant. 


e Lumber by the Ton — For 
first time in its 86 years of busine 
Chicago’s Marsh and Truman Lug 
ber Company has received an i 
quiry seeking to buy timber by # 
ton rather than by the board foe 
The inquiry, says the company, cat 
from India and was for “ten tons © 
100 per cent clear — without kno 
—timbers 5 x 10—6 foot Orege 
Pine Wood” for immediate shi) 
ment. The task of working out 
quotation has been assigned ~ 
Marsh and Truman’s Seattle offie 


@ Canadian Trade Fair — New © 
traction at the 1954 Canadian In 
national Trade Fair in ‘Toror 
which opened May 31 and will 1% 
through June 11, is an aircraft © 
hibit. Planes, engines, instrument 

parts, and even materials for b 
ing terminals, are on view. 

Canadian government, sponsor 
the fair, expects that last year's @ 
tendance record of 25,000 Canad 
businessmen, 2,200 Americans, a 
600 overseas visitors will be © 
ceeded. Over 4,000 items, produces 
in 80 countries, are on sale. 


} 
} 
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VESTMENTS in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
4,384,000 in May compared with 
0,567,000 in May, 1953. Total in- 
‘stments for the first five months of 
54 stood at $98,615,000 compared 
ith $63,169,000 in the same period 
1953. These figures include ex- 
ynditures for the construction of 
ew industrial plants, expansions of 
isting buildings and the acquisi- 
bn of land or buildings for indus- 
ial purposes. 


International Salt Company, 
c., of Scranton, Pa., has acquired 
waterfront site at North Branch 
eet and the Chicago river, on 
rich’ it will construct a salt bag- 
ng plant and warehouse. ‘The 
ilding will have a 520 foot dock 
) the river where salt will be de- 
ered by lake vessels and barges 
ym mines in Michigan and Lou- 
ana. 


onsolidated Foods Corporation 
erecting a processing and distri- 
ition building in River Grove, 
hich will house the company’s sub- 
liaries in the midwest, including 
msolidated Food Processing, Mon- 


d Royal Blue stores. The plant, 
lich will contain 570,000 square 
st of floor area, will be located on 
8 acre tract of land. The main 
vucture will be made up of a 502,- 
10 square foot unit and a two-story 
nce building of approximately 24,- 
0 square feet. A separate 44,000 
are foot structure will be erected 
¢ the handling of fresh fruits, 
etables and frozen foods. A. Ep- 
‘in and Sons, Inc., artichtect-en- 
leer. 


Howard Flint Ink Company, 
JIS. Calumet avenue, is erecting 
lant in Broadview. The plant will 
tain’ approximately 41,000 square 
t of floor area. The company man- 


ch Finer Foods, Sprague Warner. 


Industrial 


Developments 


ee - in the Chicago Area 


ufactures printing ink. Albert Eise- 
man Jr., architect; Edwin E. Hart- 
rich and Sons, general contractor. 


¢ Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, has stanted construction of a 
distribution building in the Clear- 
ing District of Franklin Park. The 
structure will contain approximately 
30,000 square feet of floor area. 


© Sinclair Refining Company is 
erecting a two-story, 25,000 square 
foot building at its refinery in East 
Chicago. 


e S. H. Mahoney Extract Com- 
pany, 221 E. Cullerton street, manu- 
facturer of vanilla products, is erect- 
ing a 25,000 square foot plant at 
2840 W. 47th place. Victor L. Charn, 
architect; Ragnar Benson Inc., gen- 
eral contractor. 


e International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation has purchased 
a building at 4701 W. Iowa street for 
its Ac’cent International Division. 
Willoughby and Company and 
Sturm-Bickel Corporation, brokers. 


¢ Bremen Piano Company, 9200 
Belmont avenue, Franklin Park, is 
constructing a plant at 2610 Edger- 
ton street, Franklin Park. The plant 
will contain 20,000 square feet of 
floor area. John S. Cromelin, archi- 
tect; Clearing Industrial District, 
Inc., general contractor. 


© Victor Chemical Works is erect- 
ing an additional unit in Chicago 
Heights. Abell-Howe Company, gen- 
eral contractors. 


© Columbia Picture Equipment 
Company will soon occupy its plant 
at 1802 W. Columbia avenue, where 
it will manufacture projection 
screens and other photographic 
equipment. The new plant contains 
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70,000 SQ. FT. 
1 STORY 


Beautiful air conditioned offices. 


Some vacant. 
Far West Side location. 


Best labor market. 


Exclusive Agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Ferrolite-Hot Mastic Floors 
in Colors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hlinois 


METAL NAME PLATES 
Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 
KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Dey and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


Partly new addition just completed. 


i.” 
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DESIGNERS 
AND BUILDERS 
OF THE FINEST iN 


EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


DIMENSIONS 


2500 W. 21ST ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLiffside 4-2800 


PHOTO 
APPARATUS 


Still x Movies 


FOR BUSINESS 
OR INDUSTRY 
Specialized Service 


MAY WE QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Over 43 Years 
Experience ; 


Comera C0. 


179 W. MADISON ST. 
STate 2-7410 


10,000 square feet of floor area. Emil 
Johnson, contractor. 


e Vegetable Juices, Inc., 664 W. 
Hubbard street, is constructing a 
plant at 4557 S. Knox avenue. 


e J. F. Helmold and Brothers, 
Inc., 1462 Shakespeare avenue, is 
making a second floor addition to its 
plant of approximately 6,000 square 
feet of floor area. 


e Furgeson-Landen Box Com- 


pany, Aurora, is constructing a 7,000) 
square foot addition to its plant. © 


e Parker House Sausage Con 
pany, 4605 S. State street, will con 
struct a top addition to its plan 
Smith Brubaker and Edgar, archil 
tects. 


¢ ODM Tool and Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 818 S. Kolmar a 
nue, is constructing a 3,000 squaré 
foot addition to its plant. Klefstag 
Engineering Company, engineer. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


reported two or more deaths from 
heart and allied conditions under 
age 60 in their immediate family, 
experienced a higher than average 
mortality. 

The 15-year study confirms pre- 
vious findings that a rapid pulse, 
from 90 to 100 a minute, is asso- 
ciated with higher than average mor- 
tality when accompanied by a slight 
degree of overweight, hypertension, 
or other minor ailments. 

Persons who have had a nervous 
breakdown or who had been diag- 
nosed as psychoneurotic, were found 
to have experienced only slightly 
higher than average mortality. On 
the other hand, migraine headache 
sufferers had a normal death rate. 

Those who survived a cancer op- 
eration by several years were found 
to have an “encouraging” life ex- 
pectancy. Another discovery was that 
an underweight condition in per- 
sons with a history of pulmonary 
tuberculosis did not have an adverse 
effect on mortality. 


e Salute to Salt— Domestic salt 
production reached an estimated 20 
million tons in 1953, an increase of 


pentyl 


reve 


24 times pre-war output, repor 
the Salt Institute. Most of the if 
crease is attributed to the growth 
of the chemical, petrochemical an 
petroleum industries which now USs§ 
68 per cent of the total production: 
Salt brine accounted for 58 per ceny 
of production, rock salt about % 
per cent, and evaporated salt, 1b 
per cent. Salt is used chemically i 
processing high octane aviation 
gasoline, explosives, synthetic rule 
ber and_ fibers, plastics, texti 
bleaches and dyestuffs, paints, sugal 
pulp and paper, metals, pharmacet 
ticals, cosmetics, and insecticides. 

Ptr 
e Hard to Hold ’Em — It's hard & 
hang on to those newly hired colleg 
graduates during the first yeai 
shows a study of the American Mary 
agement Association. The study 
which analyzed the job performane 
of 1,167 college graduates hired by 
247 companies, disclosed that 42 pe 
cent proved unsatisfactory or 
their jobs before the end of 
first year. The companies studié 
lost an estimated $1,347,500 in thes) 
first-job “washouts.” 
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Statistics 


(Continued from page 20) 


will arrange them to yield the great- 
est reliability. 

As an illustration of the kind of 
thing a statistician thinks of to get 
greater efficiency in the design of 
an experiment, suppose you want to 
determine the effects of three vari- 
ables, each at five levels. To try 
each possible combination would 
require 125 measurements. The 


statistician, using a short cut call 
a Latin square, can get satisfacll % 
results with 25 measurements. 1) 
numerable ingenious designs 
available to meet various specie 
practical situations. 5. 

The Latin square would not | 
valid if there were _ interac 
among the three variables; tha 


the effect of a given level of one 
triable depended on the level of 
nother. In that case you would 
sed what is called a “factorial” 
esign, in which each combination 
‘used once. If higher order inter- 
tions may be present—for example, 
the interaction between two 
wriables may depend on the level 
'a third variable—it may even be 
ecessary to get some replications— 
at is, duplicate observations under 
ntical conditions—in order to be 
sle to estimate the error. 

Ordinarily, however, some of the 
gher order interactions can safely 
» neglected, and when this is pos- 
ble fractional replication is - pos- 
dle. In this kind of design only 
rtain combinations of the various 
vels are used, the combinations 
sing so selected that the main 
ects, perhaps some low-order inter- 
‘tions, and the error, can be 
timated. As a matter of fact, a 
tin square is an extreme form 
fractional replication, in which 
aly the main effects can be 


Analysis of Variance 


The analysis of data from such 
<periments comes under the gen- 
al statistical heading of “analysis 
_variance.” Crudely speaking, this 
msiders the total variation in the 
ole set of data and analyzes it 
to components attributable to the 
ain variables, the various inter- 
tions, and -experimental error. 
€ apparent effects are then gauged 
pjectively against the magnitude 
the experimental error. 
Another device useful in increas- 
g the precision of an experiment 
the use of one or more covariates. 
example is an experiment done 
‘ Standard Oil of Ohio on oil 
msumption in passenger cars, 
mparing different types of oil. To 
t realistic conditions, the experi- 
enters used cars in actual operation 
1 the road. 
Now oil consumption is greatly 
ted by the mileage a car has 
eady been driven. -A random 
ignment of oils to cars prevented 
y systematic bias, but of course 
€ difference in mileage introduced 
experimental errors. This 
allowed for by using mileage 


ita by the analysis of covariance. 
hat this amounts to is determin- 
the relation between mileage 


and oil consumption from the ex- 
perimental data, and then analyzing 
not the actual consumption figures 
but figures on the departure of con- 


- sumption from this average relation. 


This whole field of the design and 
analysis of experiments is currently 
an area of much research in 
mathematical statistics. For  ex- 
ample, here are three of the prob- 
lems worked on recently at the 
University of Chicago: 

First, there is the problem of 
finding the level of some variable 
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which causes a go-nogo response to 
go half the time, or some other 
specified percentage. For example, 
in testing the sensitivity of an ex- 
plosive you may want to know what 
shock has a 50-50 chance of causing 
detonation. Or in assaying a drug, 
you may want to know what dosage 
has a 50-50 chance of killing an 
animal. One experimental design 
involves trying a certain level of 
the variable, and if there is no 
response using a higher level next 
time but if there is a response using 


a covariate, and analyzing the | 
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ciniUT 


Want to cut your work in half? 


Use this book to build your staff! 


The Know-lt-Owl Says: 
LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for « Accountants 


« Employment Agencies 

e Messenger Service 

e Stenographers 

Or anything else you need 


The RED BOOK is-Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your telephone book 
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Insist on GARDINER METAL PRODUCTS 
The Quality Line 


SOLDER — BABBITT 
GARDINER LEAD PIPE 


All Sizes and Weights in Cut Lengths or Coils — A Complete Line 


Type Metal — Electrotype Metal — White Metal Alloys 


Gardiner Metal Co. 


Tel. Virginia 7-0100 2514 W. 48th PI. Chicago 32, Ill. 


.-- motors fail without warning, 


call HYRE 


Help is on the way—right now—when you call Hyre! 
But why wait for trouble when Hyre’s Electrical In- 
spection Service provides regular checkups which pre- 
vent electrical breakdowns. Get the facts today — phone us. 


@ MOTORS @ GENERATORS © CONTROLS @ REPAIRS @ ENGINEERING @ 
CONSTRUCTION @ INSTALLATION © MAINTENANCE 


HIRE vcsccrnsc COMPANY 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. e CHesapeake 3-6100 
Industrial e Commercial Light and Power 


| and are actively pursuing 


so this level is determined mor 
precisely from a given number 
observations. This method wa 
developed during the war, but 
A. Brownlee, J. L. Hodges, and 
Rosenblatt have recently bee? 
adapting it to biological and simila) 
applications, where the respons 
takes time. In biology, for examplé 
you want to run several small exper 
ments in parallel rather than wa 
for a single series of animals to di: 
one, after another. 

A second example has to do wits 
comparing the useful lives @ 
various types of equipment unde 
operational conditions. If you adojy 
certain replacement policies fc 
failing items you will soon be able t) 
estimate the relative longevities © 
the various types from the propo} 
tions in use. Furthermore, yo 
will by then already have most” 
the better type in use. 

The final example has to do wit 
experiments to find the optimuy 
combination of variables for max 
mizing some yield, rather than ma 
ping out the whole function. Th 
work was started several years ag 
by M. Friedman and L. J. Savag 
and though they have done noth 
further, a number of other worke 
— notably G. E. P. Box of Impeti) 
Chemicals—have picked up the id 


research and applying it effective 
in chemical processes. 


Statistical Reading 
For those who feel inspired — 
read a little on the statistical desig 
and analysis of experiments, an © 
cellent but cursory starter is V 
J. Youden’s “Statistical Methods ff 
Chemists.”” A more complete trér 
ment is given in E. Bright Wilso: 
“Introduction to Scientific 
search,” which covers many top? 
besides statistical ones. Tippety 
“Technological Applications “4 
Statistics” is another good introdt 
tion. One of the best all oat 
working manuals is “Industrial 
perimentation” by Professor K.— 
Brownlee, and another is Cochity 
and Cox’s “Experimental Desig 
Perhaps the most theoretical 
ment is Kempthorne’s “Design | 
Analysis of Experiments.’ Of th 
six books, all but Brownlee’s I 
been published since 1950. 


iW 
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HE controversial St. Lawrence 
Seaway legislation passed the 
ouse on May 6 by a vote of 241 to 
98 and was signed by President 
dsenhower on May 13. The bill 
thorizes the United States to join 
ith Canada in constructing a 
7-foot deep navigation channel 
irough the St. Lawrence River, and 
ie issuance of $105 million in rev- 
ue bonds to finance our country’s 
sare of the cost. 


Oral. Argument in Trailer-on- 
lat Car Proceeding June 28: The 
Aterstate Commerce Commission 
as set oral argument in Docket No. 
(375, Movement of Highway Trail- 
$ by Rail, for June 28, 1954, in 
ashington, D. C. The proceeding 
sults from a petition filed with the 
ymmission by the New Haven Rail- 
vad seeking a declaratory order with 
pect to questions involved in the 
ansportation by railroads of high- 
ay trailers on flat cars. The com- 
ission’s notice of oral argument in- 
udes 12 reframed questions posed 
y the New Haven’s petition, as well 
additional petitions subsequently 
ed by other groups, upon which 
uuance of a declaratory order will 
t based. The questions all pertain 
whether and under what circum- 
ances and conditions a railroad 
ay transport its own trailers on 
t cars as well as the trailers of 
mmon, contract and private car- 
ers by motor vehicle and freight 
warders. Requests for an allot- 
ent of time to participate in the 
sument must be made by June 18 
d those desiring to file briefs must 
‘so on or before the same date. 


Calumet-Sag Coordinating 
pmmittee Formed: The first step 
s been taken toward the establish- 
ent of a Calumet-Sag Coordinating 


ransportation 
and Traffic 


Committee which would unify the 
efforts of 12 organizations and pub- 
lic agencies representing the Chi- 
cago area and the Mississippi Valley 
to gain federal appropriations for 
the widening of the inadequate 
waterway which presently joins the 
Great Lakes with the Mississippi 
River. At a meeting called May 13 
by Arthur T. Leonard, president of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, Hjalmar W. 
Johnson, vice president of Inland 
Steel Company, was named chair- 
man of the new coordinating com- 
mittee. Johnson is also chairman of 
the Association’s Harbors and Wa- 
terways Committee. Each of the or- 
ganizations _ represented at the 
meeting agreed to consider the early 
appointment of representatives to 
serve on the new coordinating com- 
mittee. The Cal-Sag project was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1946, but 
only $300,000 has been appropriated 
for construction purposes since that 
time. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at $182 million of which 
the federal government proportion 
is $126 million. Widening and deep- 
ening of the Cal-Sag channel would 
provide an efficient connecting link 
for the interchange of lake and river 
trafic and would make available 
3,000 acres of land for industrial 
development valued at about $1 
billion. The CGal-Sag would not only 
benefit Chicago, but would be of 
great value to the entire Great Lakes 
and Mississippi Valley areas. 


e Motor Group Adopts Rail 
Docket 28300 Rates to East: The 
General Committee of Eastern Cen- 
tral Motor Carriers Association has 
approved proposals to cancel less 
truckload and any-quantity excep- 
tion ratings applicable between Cen- 
tral territory and the eastern sea- 
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FOR BETTER 


TRANSPORTATION 
LOOK TO 


Burlington 


Shippers and travelers alike have 
come to recognize the superior 
transportation service rendered by 
Burlington. 


Its diesel-powered freight trains 
now operate faster and more de- 
pendably than ever before between 
Chicago and many of the commer- 
cial centers of the midwest. The 
world-famed Zephyr passenger 
trains . some with Vista-Domes 

offer the finest in travel accom- 
modations and conveniences. 


This year, next year, every year 
for better transportation look 
to Burlington! 


Burlington 
Route 
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board and establish in lieu, thereof 
the railroad Docket No. 28300 scale 
of class rates, including the Ex Parte 
175 increases, such rates to apply on 
trafic moving under ratings in Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification 
No. A-1. On shipments weighing less 
than 5,000 pounds an arbitrary of 
20 cents per 100 pounds will be 
added. The current rail exception 
basis of rates will be established 
to apply on shipments moving under 
exception ratings published in ‘Tariff 
14-J. The minimum class rates will 
be Column 55 on less truckload and 
any- quantity shipments weighing 
under 5,000 pounds and Column 50 
on less truckload and any-quantity 
shipments weighing 5,000 pounds or 
more. In no case, however, will the 
minimum rates be higher between 
any points than those maintained by 


the freight forwarders. On volume 
or truckload traffic the minimum 
class rate will be Column 35. On 
joint-line traffic the minimum class 
rates will be subject to an arbitrary 
of 30 cents per 100 pounds on less 
truckload and any-quantity ship- 
ments and 20 cents per 100 pounds 
on truckload or volume shipments. 


° Oral Argument October 6 on 
Government Reparation Cases: Oral 
argument on the government’s war- 
time reparation cases against the 
railroads will be held October 6, 
1954, before the full 1l-man Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In re- 
ports released last July, Commission 
Examiners Marion L. Boat and 
Howard Hosmer recommended dis- 
missal of the 17 complaints in which 
the federal government is seeking 


SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled @ 
STRIP e 


BARS 


Pickled @ 


Cold Rolled 
e BAND STEEL 


SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. 


Blue Island, Ill. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


Seen, Oe 
, oe 
COMME 

an estimated $2 billion refund out 

of the approximately $6 billion in) 

freight charges paid to the railroads, 
from 1941 to 1946. The examiners) 
said that the government traffic) 
moved at charges less than would! 
have been made against commercial’ 
shippers and that the assumption by) 
the government, that statutory and 
equalized land-grant deductions 
would affect the reduced tariff rates 
and determine the amount of rep® 
aration due, was “at least open te 
question.” Likewise, the examiners. 
ruled against the government’s con 

tention that the two-year statute o}) 

limitations for the filing of com» 

plaints was not binding against the 

government. The government i 

seeking damages on shipments made 

as far back as 1941, although the 
filing date of the first of the 17 com 

plaints was June 20, 1946. 


e Senate Recommits “Time Lag’ 
Bill to Committee: The Senate or 
May 13 voted 39 to 37 to recommi 
the so-called “time lag” bill, S. 146)) 
back to the Committee on Interna 
and Foreign Commerce for furthe 
study. The measure would requit 
the Interstate Commerce Commiy 
sion to act within 60 days on carrié 

petitions for general increases iif 
freight rates. The Senate’s actio 

makes passage of the bill durin) 
this session of Congress doubtful. 

© 1.C.C. Suspends Activities 0 
Fees and Charges to July 1, 198% 
The Interstate Commerce Comm 
sion has announced that it will sw 
pend until July 1, 1955, efforts fi 
impose fees and charges for licens ei 
and related activities. J. Monrey 
Johnson, chairman of the commi 
sion, announced the suspension im 
letter to Senator John W. Brickey 
chairman of the Senate Committ 
on Interstate and Foreign Cot 
merce. The Senate Committee ue 
cently unanimously approved a res 
lution to urge all government a | 7 
cies to withhold fee-making activ 
ties until Congress had an oppé 
tunity to study the matter. Fs 


; 


© Oral Argument June 9 in $1.) 
Motor Surcharge Cases: Oral arg) 
ment in I. & S. M-4462, expe 
Date Cancellation — Central Sta 
and related cases involving the jit 
ness, reasonableness and lawful 
of the $1.50 surcharge on motor 

rier shipments under 5,000 pov 


Central territory, will be held 
ne 9, 1954 in the Washington, 
. C., offices of the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission. Parties to these 
woceedings desiring to participate 
oral argument must request an 
lotment of time at least 10 days 
sefore the assigned date. Such re- 
ests should be directed to George 
V. Laird, secretary of the commis- 
on. 


Eastern Railroads Ask Probe 
£ Divisions on Joint Rates to West: 
_ complaint has been filed with the 
aterstate Commerce Commission by 
ve eastern railroads charging that 
e present divisions of joint rates 
tween points on their lines and 
oints in Transcontinental territory 


cg 


\ 


are unjust, unreasonable, inequita- 
ble and unduly prejudicial to them 
and unduly preferential to the de- 
fendant western railroads. The com- 
plaint has been docketed as No. 
31503, Akron, Canton and Youngs- 
town Railroad, et al, v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., 
et al. The eastern lines said their 
financial needs are greater than those 
of the defendants and that they now 
require a greater amount of revenue 
“in order to pay their operating ex- 
penses, taxes and a fair return on 
their railroad property held for and 
used in the service of transporta- 
tion.” The complainants ask that 
the commission’s order prescribing 
divisions be made retroactive to the 
date of filing of the complaint. 


ur muffler made from that material. 
hey claimed that the material 
sted about twice as long. I remem- 
sred it because we use it for eave 
outs in our work. It is a very good 
ality.” 

“They had a blowtorch on a sheet 
“steel. It mentioned that this is the 
cel that fights heat. Mufflers made 
this material are better and last 
ger.” 

“It had a man holding a sheet of 
2el that heat doesn’t hurt. This 
‘w kind of steel is the best to use 
en it comes in contact with heat. 
is good for mufflers.” 

From this test and other tests like 
we learn some very important 
ings about advertising technique. 
Why did the Gila Monster fail? 
ell, it is what is called an offside 
proach. Instead of going right 
rough the door to the reader’s in- 
‘est, we decided to go around and 
me in a window. The illustration, 
ile striking in itself, has no re- 
ionship to Armco or the steel busi- 
SS. 

Again, the headline doesn’t tell 
€ story. The reader must get past 
l¢ illustration, through the head- 
1e and into the copy before he can 
derstand what we are talking 
out. By that time we have lost 


Why did the blowtorch succeed? 
this advertisement, the picture 
Is the story, the headline tells the 
ry again, and the copy again. 

Ve have learned not only what 


Checking Up On Your Advertising 


(Continued from page 15) 


happened, but also a simple method 
of pretesting our advertisements. 


Cover the copy and headline— 
Does the picture tell the story? 


Cover up the picture—Does the 
headline tell the story? 


Cover up the picture and head- 


line—Does the copy tell the story? 


You can try this at home with your 
television? When the commercial 
comes on, turn the volume down— 
Does the picture tell the story? Now 
turn the picture off—Does the nar- 


OO 


ration tell it? If so, you can be fairly 
sure it’s a powerful commercial. 


This business of testing advertis- 
ing is fascinating. It’s a new tech- 
nique that is helping but one that 
needs much refinement. 


There’s no doubt that many firms 
are doing wasteful advertising, many 
firms are doing wasteful selling. 
Some are getting perhaps $1 return 
from every dollar spent, and some 
are getting $5 or $10 in value for 
every dollar spent. 


How do you reduce this waste? 
We suggest by the same methods 
used by mass production to reduce 
manufacturing costs—by the use of 
new and sharper tools, the new tools 
of modern market development tech- 
nique. 

By the development of a coordi- 
nated merchandising program based 
on product analysis, and market 


‘analysis. 


By the use of the right kind of 
advertising, in the right place, and 
in the right amount. 

By the intelligent use of salesmen, 
not to carry the whole load, but to 
concentrate on making proposals 
and closing sales. 

By using salesmen who are trained 
in product knowledge and advanced 
sales technique. 

By using salesmen who are 
equipped with a full kit of sales 
tools and who know how to use 
them skilfully to build sales. 


Established 1907 


Edward Sanatorium 


(Operated on a non-profit basis) 


NAPERVILLE, [ILLINOIS 


30 miles from Chicago 


For the treatment of selected cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 


firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 


in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 
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Write today for brochwre or telephone Naperville 450 


MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
@ Office Removals 
® Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 


1891 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


SS 
ah, Rapids 


Camp 


Lake of the Woods, Canada 


A fully modern 
fishing and hunt- 
ing lodge re- 
motely located 
22 miles from 
nearest town or 
Highway and reached by boat or ~ 
plane only. All cabins have elec- 
tric lights, modern bathroom with 
shower, toilets, etc. Excellent cui- 
sine with choice of food. Ameri- 
can Plan Only. 
Wonderful surface fishing in late 
May and early June. 
Muskies — Small Mouth Bass — Wall-Eyes 
Northerns & Lake Trout 
Deer — Bear — Ducks — Grouse 
Best of references. Write, wire or phone 
DES STONE, P.O. Box 9000 
KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SSS ED 


Factory Fire Truck 


A three-wheeled, one or two-man 
fire truck for factory use is being 
made by Kalamazoo Manufacturing 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
truck is said to be small enough to 
go through narrow aisles and stand- 
ard doors. It has a speed of 15 mph. 
According to the company, trucks 
can be equipped to carry complete 
high-pressure fog systems, 210 gal- 
lons of water, 100 feet of booster 
hose, ladders, rotary pump, extin- 
guishers of all types, and other fire- 
fighting equipment. 


Typewriter Network 


Cable-Typist is the name of a sys- 
tem that employs electric converter 
attachments to convert conventional 
electric typewriters into a network 
of sending and receiving machines 
for office communication. American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, 
614 N. Carpenter street, Chicago, is 
the developer. Typewriters in the 
circuit are linked together by tele- 
phone cable, and the system may be 
used between departments within a 
building or between separate struc- 
tures. 


Minnow Preserver 


When the fish are biting, it’s most 
discouraging to look into the min- 
now pail and see that most of them 
are dead. The Bava Company, $655 
FE. Canfield, Detroit 7, claims to have 
solved the problem of minnow mor- 
tality. The solution is Minno-Fris- 
kee, a vitamin capsule designed to 
keep live bait healthy and vigorous. 
One capsule per callon of water is 
said to keep minnows alive for 24 
hours. The price is $1.25 for a bottle 
of 36 capsules. 


Throw-Away Suitcase 


Marwol Products Company, 7048 
N. Clark street, Chicago 26, has in- 
troduced an “expendable” suitcase 
named CariCase. Made of kraft board 
with a tan linen finish, it is designed 
to retail at 89 cents. It measures 20 


folded flat but is said to set up casi 
into suitcase form. 5 


Shake Maker 


Built-in refrigerated syrup pump: 
and automatic operation are the fea 
tures of a milk shake and malt 
chine made by Mills Industries, 4106 
Fullerton avenue, Chicago 39, Thre 
flavors can be made without leaving 
the machine. The company says the 
machine is the fastest on the markey 
with service to customers rated 4 


17 to 25 gallons of shakes an hou 
Tiny Paging System 


A system for paging and for cor 
municating with personnel is ai 
nounced by Dictograph Produe 
Inc., of 168 N. Michigan avenuty 
Chicago 1, and of Jamaica 35, N. 
Known as the Dictograph Miracl 
Page, the system employs a portab 
receiver smaller than a cigarett 
package and a miniature low 
speaker about the size of a cige 
holder. If the wearer is within a 3! 
foot radius of a Serer pe of wily 


fying system, he can receive mesa ) 
inaudible to persons within only — ' 
few feet of him who are not carryi nD 
similar equipment. The recei ve 
consists of three transistors, an 1 
duction pick-up coil specially wit re 
and tuned to a loudspeaker systen 
and a two-cell battery. 


Desk-Size Computer 


the new computer is called the Bu 
zouEbs E101. “The machine has ? 


es,” the company says. “Anyone 
operate it without special training) 
The E101 can add two 12-digit num 
bers in 1/500th of a second and 
also subtract, divide, and multi 


UN Er I 954 
‘t prints final answers at speeds up 
10 24 characters a second. It employs 


€ magnetic drum type of internal 
‘memory unit.” 


ed 


Pliable Wall Covering 


Decorative hardwood veneer, so 
sliable that it can be wrapped 
round a lead pencil has been intro- 
luced to the wall covering market 
xy United States Plywood Corpora- 
ion, 55 W. 44th street, New York 
16. The material, called Random- 
ood, consists of a veneer, 1/85 of 
m inch thick, laminated to a cotton 
yvacking. It can be applied to walls 
much the same manner as wall 
vaper and can be used to cover 
urved surfaces, pedestals, and ceil- 
og beams. The sheets are 15 inches 
vide and come in eight and ten-foot 
engths. Prices compare to those of 
etter grade wall papers. 


itamp Dispenser 


Rollvend, a_roll-type postage 
tamp machine, is announced by 
‘ostage Stamp Vendor Company, 
4 §. Michigan avenue, Chicago 5. 
t is designed for offices and retail 
sores. Rollvend eliminates time 
ost by cashiers or receptionists in 
andling stamps for the personal 
quirements of employes, which is 
stimated to exceed 100 hours annu- 
lly in offices employing 50 or more 
ersons. Time necessary for refilling 
about 20 seconds. Rollvend is 
wailable in a single unit (vends 
aree 3’s for a dime) at $33 or a dou- 
le unit (vends three 3’s for a dime 
nd two 2’s for a nickel) at $59. 


actory Vacuum 


|The appliance division of U. S. 
‘offman Machinery Corporation, 
5 Fourth avenue, New York City, 
marketing a five horsepower port- 
ole vacuum cleaner for industrial 
»3e. The machine can operate two 
)-foot 114-inch hoses simultaneous- 
) or one 75-foot length of 1¥4-inch 
pse. It is said to operate with little 
‘bration or noise. 


Yater-Cooled Pipe 


+ A modern version of the centuries 
d water-cooled pipe is on the mar- 
st. Nargi Pipe Company, 1433 E. 
ght Mile road, Hazel Park, Mich., 

the manufacturer. The new pipe, 


Nae 


equipped with a cellu-filter, is 
scarcely larger than a conventional 
pipe. The maker claims that heat, 
sludge, and bite are all eliminated. 
The fair trade price at cigar stores 
is $10. 


Versatile Form Board 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration, Toledo 1, announces an 


acoustical form board for poured- 


in-place gypsum roof decks. The new 
Fiberglas board is incombustible, 
lightweight, easily installed by con- 
ventional methods, and strong 
enough to carry wet gypsum, the 
company says. It is designed to serve 
as an interior ceiling and as thermal 
and acoustical insulation. Its noise 
reduction coefficient is 75 per cent, 
and it will not rot or decay, accord- 
ing to its makers. Several sizes are 
available. 


Rubber Suspension for Bus 


The first bus ever made with all 
four wheels suspended on rubber 
and with front-wheel “knee action” 
was recently demonstrated in Akron, 
O. The springs, which look like 


4\ 


large steel pipes, consist of metal 
shells and central shafts, with the 
space between filled with rubber 
bonded to the metals. The rubber is 
said to eliminate the metal-to-metal 
path for vibration and road noises 
found in other suspension systems, 
according to the B. F. Goodrich 
Company of Akron, makers of the 
new springs. The bus, a 29-passen- 
ger, inter-city model,: was made by 
the Flxible Company of Loudon- 
ville, O. 


Low-Pressure Vaporizer 


Temperatures up to 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit with vapor pressure of 
only 89 pounds gauge for vapor and 
liquid phase heating are claimed for 
the new 4,000,000 BTU horizontal 
Dowtherm vaporizer made by Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Company of 1002 
Buchanan street, Rockford, Ill. The 
vaporizer is a complete packaged 
unit ready for operation as soon as 
fuel, electricity, stack and Dowtherm 
piping are connected. All heating 
surfaces are below liquid level, which 
protects tubes from burning and in- 
creases efficiency, according-to the 
company. 


We can't help but SHOUT about these 


quiet, free-rolling KILIAN 


BALL BEARING CASTERS, STEEL BALLS 


and BALL BEARINGS. 


Kilian makes a specific type and size 


caster for your particular purpose. 


And Kilian also manufactures the 


super-silent neoprene and nylon ball bearing 


roller, for special application. 


Check us first. Phone or write for details. 


CALL CHESAPEAKE 3-9403 
SRE 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


806 West Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK. PLATE 
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Strips 
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Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing x Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


Chicago's Public School Crisis 


(Continued from page 22) 


the most within a broad band run- 
ring from east to west through the 
center of the city. The limits of this 
band, roughly, are 31st Street and 
Division Street. It contains some of 
Chicago’s most heavily-populated 
neighborhoods — the near North 
side, the Negro section on the near 
South side, plus the districts adjoin- 
ing Madison Street farther west. 
Bonjour believes that the number of 
first graders in this central strip 
will continue to increase. 

Last September, the board sur- 
veyed the number of children enroll- 
ing in the city’s grade schools to find 
out how many had just moved to 
Chicago. It was learned that about 
9,000 pupils had attended classes the 
previous semester outside the city, in 
most cases outside the state. The 
area bounded by 3lst and Division 
contained the largest percentage of 
this group, Bonjour reported. 

Overloaded classrooms have aggra- 
vated another school problem: many 
teachers are unwilling to work in 
Chicago, where they have to contend 
with 40 or more children, explained 
Paul H. Lahann, the Chicago 
board’s director of teacher person- 
nel. They can obtain jobs in Chi- 
cago suburbs and other Midwestern 
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as few as 24 students, he added. 

The whole nation is short oF 
teachers, but Chicago is worse of 
than many other communities. Grad 
uating classes of teacher-training 
institutions during the past few year) 
have been slimmer. than normal be 
cause members were born during the 
depression, when the birth rate wa 
low. Other professions and trades 
which are short of new blood for thi 
same reason, offer more money thar 
teaching. As a result, fewer than hall 
the graduates stick to their profes 
sion after leaving school, said La 


who might otherwise 
teacher training courses choose othe 
fields, he added. | 
| 


Wage Increases 


Minimum pay for Chicago ted 
ers was raised from $3,000 to $3, 404) 
and the maximum was hiked from 
$5,890 to $6,150 this year. But th 
scale is still below the wages pail 
teachers in New York, Los Angele 
San Francisco, and other cities, P 
ported John M. Fewkes, presiden) 
Chicago Teachers’ Union. The Lé 
Angeles scale ranges from $3, 650 1 
$6,300. “Al 

These conditions have produced 
dramatic change in Chicago’s supp 
of teachers. Lahann explained the 
in 1945, when a teaching vacan 
occurred, the board filled it from 
3,000-name waiting list. The o 
teachers called were those who hé 
received permanent teaching cer 
icates — they were qualified as fi 
time teachers, but because of the | 
of openings, had not been regulai 
assigned. 

By 1949, the waiting list wW 
erased, due largely to increased € 
rollment. Today, according to I 
hann, the board has about 1,0 
vacancies in the grade schools. F 
the most part, these vacancies < 
being filled by “full-time” sub 
tutes. 

Most of these substitutes have \ 
tually the same educational trainiy 
as regular teachers, accordin | i 
Alfred H. Clarke, a member 0 uy 
three-man board which checks | 


ae 
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ormer, which is composed largely 
of newly-hired teachers, haven't 
aken the examination that is re- 
quired before permanent teaching 
ertificates can be issued. 

-Lahann estimates that the city’s 
ade schools require about 1,000 
1ew teachers a year — 300 to handle 
mcreased enrollment, and 700. to 
‘over separations due to death, res- 
enation, and retirement. The grade 
ool system currently employs 
,900 teachers. The high schools, 
hich haven’t yet been hit by the 
ostwar baby boom, need about 200 
ew teachers a year to keep the total 
t 3,900. 

But the supply of full-time substi- 
tes is running out, and increasing 
- will be difficult because of the 
ationwide teacher shortage, La- 
ann reported. The board does have 
er teachers, known as “day-to- 
ay” substitutes, to fill future va- 
ancies, but many lack the educa- 
onal background possessed by full? 
me substitutes and regular teach- 
*s. Some have flunked the perma- 
ent certificate examination. 


Many Buildings Obsolete 


The school system includes many 
bsolete buildings. One grade 
Yhool, Brown, 1758 Warren Blvd., 
as built in 1858. Abraham Lin- 
In’s son, Tad, was among the 
udents. Today, this school houses 
ore than 1,000 children. According 
» the board of education’s Doyle 
onjour, there are 127 elementary 
thools which were built in whole 
tin part before 1900, plus five high 
thools. Enrollment at these schools 
“itals 90,000. Another 90,000  stu- 
mts are attending schools built 
olly or partly before 1920. 
Chicago’s superintendent of 
ools, Dr. Benjamin Willis, was 
iked recently how much would be 
beded to reduce the classroom 
ensity from the present 40 plus to 
' pupils per class. His answer: ap- 
floximately $75 million. At least 
other $75 million is needed to 
Yplace obsolete school buildings, 
cording to Thomas Higgins, head 
% the board’s school population 
‘Yd facilities survey division. 
either of these estimates make 
allowance for the increased en- 
Iment that is sure to come during 
> next ten years. How much will 
ditional classrooms for these extra 
dents cost? 


Recently, the Citizens School 
Committee, another civic group con- 
cerned with the problem, estimated 
that “$154 million will be required 
to finance the necessary building op- 
erations between now and 1960. 
This figure allows only $10 million 
for the reconditioning of the city’s 
42 high schools, which, by 1960, will 
feel the effects of higher enrollment. 
Also, the figure does not envision 
any lowering in the average ele- 
mentary class size below 40.” 

If such a building program were 
adopted, the money will have to be 
raised through increased real estate 
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and personal property taxes. For the 
other main source of school board 
income, state aid, is restricted to pay- 
ment of teacher salaries and related 
expenses. This year, Chicago will re- 
ceive about $20 million in state aid, 
an increase of $6 million from last 
year. Next year, Springfield will 
write a check for about $22 million, 
and perhaps more if the recom- 
mendations of board officials and 
some legislators are adopted. This 
increase, if and when granted, may 
ease the shortage of teachers. But it 
won't affect the lack of classrooms. 

The current tax levy for schools 
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44 
amounts to a little more than $1.36 
per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Nineteen cents of this amount goes 
into the building fund which must 
pay for new classrooms. _ 

But the building fund tax rate 
has already reached its legal maxi- 
mum. A major reason is the $50 
million bond issue passed in 1951. 
This money is financing: 25 new ele- 
mentary schools, a new vocational 
high school, 21 elementary school 
additions, rehabilitation of eight 
high schools and two colleges. These 
buildings should be completed by 
1956. 

According to the Citizens Schools 
Committee: “Paying off these bonds 
will be a first claim upon the cur- 
- rent building fund tax for the next 
16 years. It will be impossible either 
to build necessary schools or to 
finance further bond sales in the 
years ahead from our present build- 
ing tax rate.” 

It is equally clear that the $50 mil- 
lion bond issue will not begin to 
answer future needs. The board’s 
Thomas Higgins pointed out, “The 
$50 million bond issue will provide 
about 30,000 seats when the money 
has been spent. But only about 80 
percent of the funds, equivalent to 
roughly 24,000 seats, will be invested 
in the grade schools.” 

When you realize that, since 1952, 
the year the bond issue construction 
began, elementary school enrollment 
has increased from 268,000 to about 


300,000, it is clear that the $50 mil- 
lion is little more than a stopgap. 
In fact, in 1956, when all the current 
construction is expected to be com- 
pleted, our schools will be more 
crowded than they were when the 
program began. By that time, ac- 
cording to board of education esti- 
mates, there will probably be some 
320,000 children enrolled in the first 
eight grades. While 24,000 seats are 
being added, enrollment will have 
increased by close to 52,000. 


Levy Rise Forecast 


New schools must be built if we 
are to prevent the crisis from be- 
coming worse. Since the present 
building fund levy won’t supply the 
funds, the experts say the only alter- 
native is to raise the levy. The ques- 
tion is, how much? 

For every penny the rate is in- 
creased above its present 19-cent 
level, the building fund collects an 
additional $800,000, according to 
Alfred E. Bolt, board of education 
controller. If the board were to sell 
$12.5 million worth of bonds a year, 
the annual cost would be about $2.8 
million a year, based on a 2 per cent 
interest rate, according to William 
H. Spurgin, director of the bureau of 
educational expenditures. To cover 
this annual cost, the building tax 
levy would have to be raised about 
3.5 cents. 

There is another way of paying 
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«before 1956, say the experts. E 


Te Se te ee 
in a OnE Seu ene 


for new schools. Some of the expert 
say we revert to a former practice ¢ 
financing needed construction on 
“pay-as-you-go” basis instead of floa 
ing bonds. They believe © 
method, which would involve t 
use of tax anticipation warrant 
would cost less in the long run be 
cause of lower interest charge es 
However, annual cost would b 
higher. A $12.5 million per y 
construction program would requii 
raising the building fund levy fron 
the present 19 cents to about 
cents. 

In either case, the first move 
ward alleviating the school c 
will have to take place in Spri 
field. For, under law, the legisla 
has to approve the increase in 
building fund tax limit. Then th 
matter must be submitted to # 
voters. 

It is unlikely that any addition: 
school construction will be sta 


this target date assumes that the 
posal to increase the building fur 
levy goes through the legislature h 
year (which would require either 
special session or enactment — 
emergency legislation). What mig) 
happen at a referendum is conjé 

tural. There is a natural reluctam 
on the part of the public to 
voting higher taxes for themsely 

The next few years will be ye: 
of crisis for Chicago’s school syster) 
y 
| 
said Dr. Wise Burroughs of Jor} 
State College. 

This is the background for ¢ 
other statement by Kline before t 
House Committee on Agricultul 
“Farmers have no illusions that thi 
interests are adequately protet 
by price guarantees alone. TE 
fully understand that the volw 
that can be sold and the costs t 
must be paid are more importa nts 
obtaining parity than the g 
ment support prices. In the 
analysis, there is no substitute | 
markets, and the Commodity 
Corporation is no market.” 

There’s evidence everywhere 
farmers have a growing awarely) 
of the problem. When dro 
forced cattle on the markets 
Summer, Ray Schnell,-a promi 
rancher and the lieutenant-gov 
of North Dakota, told a grot 


Support Prices 


(Continued from page 19) 
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owa cattle feeders, “Since you fel- 
ows have support prices for corn, 
ouldn’t it be fair if the rancher 
ot just a little help from the gov- 
mmment?” - 

Schnell, if he still thinks the same 
yay, hasn’t much company. All im- 
ortant associations of western cat- 
lemen have since emphatically op- 
osed government meddling with 
yeef supports. They fear increased 
roduction of stocker and feeder cat- 
e in the Midwest and South much 
nore than just a few “bum” years. 
An old assumption that these 
reas couldn’t compete with western 
anches in production of beef calves 
lay not hold true today. 


Larger Yields 


Midwestern and Southern cattle- 
1en are getting big increases in for- 
ge yields, and have discovered how 
» obtain greater beef tonnages from 
nese. Price guarantees for beef by 
ie government would inevitably en- 
urage new investment in cattle 
terprises in these regions. 
Cattlemen have been influenced, 
so, by the experience of hog pro- 
ucers. A year ago with pork a losing 
siness, many Midwestern farmers 
Uled on the Department of Agri- 
Iture to bolster the market. 

» Little or nothing was done. The 
sult was that marginal areas 
Yopped out of hog production. 
umbers were down this year, and 
ices surprisingly good. Supports 
st year, it is generally agreed, 
ould have meant more hogs and 
er prices today. 

7 Potato growers have had probably 
é€ most distressed prices in agri- 
Iture. It’s easy to go bankrupt 
thin a year or two, but at least 
veral of their associations have de- 
ared that they wanted no more 
laranteed prices. 

“Don’t put the kiss of death on 
e next potato crop by providing 
ty form of potato price supports 
jw,” said John Okray, head of the 
‘isconsin Potato Growers Associa- 
b nN. 

Support prices at uneconomic 
vels a few years ago encouraged 
Ww producers to buy the expensive 
uipment required for the com- 
*rcial production and handling of 
tatoes. Now it’s a case of waiting 
the marginal producer to become 
couraged. 

he farmer in the main Corn Belt 


ee 


is in a similar position to the estab- 
lished potato grower. He is strongly 
opposed to high rigid supports. 

Guaranteed prices make corn 
growing more attractive to farmers 
beyond the perimeter of the high 
yield area. While much of this mar- 
ginal territory may never obtain 
really high production on an eco- 
nomical basis, it nevertheless ac- 
counts for that small additional sup- 
ply which can result in a surprising- 
ly large decrease in price. 

Studies by Dr. Theodore Schultz, 
agricultural economist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, show that a mere 
5 per cent increase or decrease in 
production of farm commodities re- 
sults in a price fluctuation of 20 per 
cent on a free market. 

Marginal-area corn is also some- 
what of a nuisance to the govern- 
ment. Both farm management and 
test-plot figures at the University of 
Illinois show that yields on low- 
grade land fluctuate much more 
than yields on good soil. In unfavor- 
able years they add little to total 
production, and in good years they 
pile up a surplus. 

Comparatively little objection is 
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heard to the lower CCC purchase 
prices for dairy products. Spokesmen 
for the industry have turned their 
attention to more vigorous merchan- 
dising, product improvement, and 
lower production costs. 

As judged by their voting record 
at the national convention of the 
Farm Bureau, even some areas of the 
South that formerly favored high 
rigid supports for cotton, have be- 
come skeptical of their value. 

They found that the high export 
price of American cotton has given 
European capital an incentive to 
develop production in other parts of 
the world. 

Spokesmen for the planters, fur- 
thermore, are saying that if money 
spent on supports had been turned 
to research for improving the qual- 
ity of cotton, so much of the market 
would not have been lost to syn- 
thetic fibres. 

Farmers, apparently, do not fear 
foreign competition as much as for- 
merly. Their leaders have been ac- 
tive in promoting international 
trade. They believe that although 
labor rates here are far above world 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Six men, working from individual 
pay windows in the newest armored 
truck of Thillens Checashers, can 
cash 7,200 checks per hour. ‘The new 
“arsenal on wheels” was completed 
for Thillens, which operates an in- 
dustrial check cashing service in over 
900 Chicago area plants, at a cost of 
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per transaction for cashing employe 
checks is achieved by the use of pre- 
counted money placed in bins of 
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A year was spent in design and 
construction of the truck. It is com- 
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bery there is a warning siren t 
can be heard for several miles. 
A 3,000 watt electric generator 
erated by a Ford engine provi 
light, heat, power and air condit 
ing. Fifteen hundred feet of 
are employed in the electrical syst 
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els, actual production costs per 
und or bushel can be lower. 
Take a look at what some. rice 
owers have done. They substituted 
agination for elbow-grease, and 
e Chinese coolie can’t compete 
th them. 

Opposition to adoption of a flex- 
€ support program comes chiefly 
m wheat farmers. High prices for 
ir product, along with the longest 
riod of good crop years on record 
‘the Great Plains area, have given 
m unprecedented prosperity. 
so, many of them cannot shift to 
other product except to beef 
nich is already in full supply. 


High Support Advocate 


he Farmers Union, largely rep- 
sentative of this area, has insisted 
high government : guarantees 
n when these mean acreage con- 
Is and market allotments. 

n the other hand, the National 
ange, which also has a large mem- 
ship in prairie states, has pre- 
ited the two- or multiple-price 
in. This would guarantee produc- 
a 90- or 100-per-cent-of-parity 
ce for wheat going into domestic 
sumption. Excess production 
uld be sold for whatever it would 
ng on world markets. 

his actually is a variation of the 
ible support idea. So even the 
eat country is showing some tend- 
y to compromise. 

armers won't vote themselves out 
the immediate high dollar with- 
: careful thought. However, many 
leaders are active in bringing 
ut a better understanding of the 
es. 

he Farm Bureau, for example, 
Fall and Winter called a series 
ownship and neighborhood meet- 
$ for discussion of support prices. 
anization officials estimate that 
e than 600,000 persons attended 
00 such gatherings. 
imeographed questionnaires 
‘€ presented to everyone attend- 
_ Many didn’t understand fully 
complicated presentations, and 
e left with no enlightenment at 


et, debate was stimulated that 
ied over to the fence rows and 
‘cross-road grocery store. A long 


step was taken to establish a back- 
ground of understanding for a more 
logical approach to farm legislation. 
Many individuals “who _ never 
thought much about it” when they 
received their government checks, 
suddenly found themselves critical 
of the farm program. 

Conscious that increasing num- 
bers of farmers are growing appre- 
hensive about the present program, 
the Eisenhower administration has 
indicated that any attempt by Con- 
gress to extend high supports is apt 
to meet a White House veto. 

The chief issue at this session is 
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whether CCC loan prices on six 
basic commodities (corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts) 
should be continued at 90 per cent 
of parity, or be allowed to drop as 
low as 75 per cent when supplies are 
burdensome. 

Whatever the outcome, it will be 
only a delaying action until Con- 
gress at its next session can give farm 
legislation a general overhaul. Sey- 
enty-five per cent of parity is still a 
support price, and farmers are be- 
coming more and more doubtful of 
its value at any level. 
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Stop me...If... 


When wise guys ask a certain pretty 
waitress for her telephone number, she 
whispers a certain number enticingly. When 
they dial the number, a voice answers 
pleasantly: “Pest Control Service!” 


“TI wish I knew where George was,” re- 
marked the young wife. 

“I presume, my dear,” said her mother- 
in-law, “that you mean you wish you knew 
where he is.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,’ was the firm retort. 
“I know where he is. He’s in bed with a 
black eye and a headache. I want to know 
where he was.” 

e 


A five-year-old girl visiting a neighbor, 
when asked how many children were in 
her family replied: “Seven.” The neighbor 
observed that so many children must cost 
AAOt. *, 

“Oh, no,” the child replied, “we don’t 
buy ’em—we raise ’em.” 


A vigilant gardener who noticed that his 
tomatoes were disappearing quickly and 
mysteriously, thought he had the solution 
when he surprised two youngsters prowl- 
ing through the garden. 

“Have you boys been stealing my to- 
matoes?” he demanded sternly. 

“Not me, mister,” piped one. “I’m just 
helping my brother look for his salt 
shaker.” 

e 


“My husband plays tennis, swims and 
goes in for physical exercise. Does your 
husband take any regular exercise?” 

“Well, last week he was out seven nights 
running.” 

e 


Customer: “I want to buy a plow.” 
Clerk: “Sorry, we have no plows.” 
Customer: “This is a heck of a super 
market.” : 
e 


Angry father (at 3 a.m.): “Well, young 
lady, where have you been until this hour?” 

Daughter: “I’ve been sitting up with the 
son of the sick man you tell mother you 
were sitting up with.” 


There’s nothing like a dish towel for 
wiping that happy look from married faces. 


A little chap was offered a chance to 
spend a week in the country, but refused. 
Coaxing, pleading, arguing, promises of 
untold wonders, alike brought from him 
nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: “No 
country for me.” 

“But why not?’ someone asked finally 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
thrashin’ machines down there an’ it’s bad 
enough here where it’s done by hand.” 


Foreman, on excavation job: “Do you 
think you are fit for really hard labor?” 

Applicant: “Well, some of the best judges 
in the country have thought so.” 


A devoted wife is always anxious to get 
home to her husband. She is afraid he may 
be enjoying her absence. 


The noblest of all animals is the dog 
and the noblest of all dogs is the hotdog. 
It feeds the hand that bites it. 


Father played possum while his. 
sters tried to rouse him from a nap — 
take them for a promised walk. Final 
his five-year-old daughter pried open 4 
of his eyelids, peered carefully, then 
ported: “He’s still in there.” ; ve 


“I’ve been watching that mechanic f 
the last 15 minutes. There’s a man Wl 
really knows his business. He didn’t 
a drop of oil on the ground. He put @ 
hood down gently, fastened it securely, 
left no fingerprints on it. He wiped 
hands on a clean tissue before openit 
door, spread a clean cloth over the up 
tery, meshed the gears noiselessly and 
carefully out into the street.” 

“Yeah, that’s his own car.” 


Two farmers were always trying to ¢ 
each other. One morning the first 
_ said to his boy: “Go over to Smith’s 
borrow his cross-cut saw for me. Tell 
I want to cut up a pumpkin.” 

On returning the boy said: “Smith s 
he couldn’t possibly let you have the § 
until this afternoon. He’s only half 
through a potato.” + 


A frowning woman walked up to 4 
tle boy she caught smoking. ¥ 

“Does your mother know you smoky 
she demanded. 4 

“Lady,” he countered, “does your” 
band know you stop and talk to stray 
men on the street?” 7 


She: “I’ve been asked to get mai 
lots of times.” ’ 
He: “Who asked you?” 
She: “Mother and dad.” 


mann 


Ope. 


“Never lets you forget that he started his business with a measly $800,000 


